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been offered by any of the returning States 
Nofth Carolina, is a good man, and will very likely be heard from 
in due time. The Virginians are Mr. Lewis, who was recently elected 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Mr. Johnston, a nephew of the Confederate 
general of that name, a lawyer and a man much esteemed. He was a 
secessionist, and will represent the decided Conservatives, while Mr. 
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Of a spirit next in evil to that which inspires these murderings, .nd 
perhaps even more foolish and stupid—namely, the spirit which refuses 


“to affiliate with Northerners "—there is, we imagine, a constant!y 


| diminishing amount; but still a good deal is left. Bishop Simpson be- 


ing In Atlanta, Georgia, the other day, was to preach in one of the 


of the society united in refusing him leave to do so, 
| political reasons, 


tances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by draft, check, P. O. money order, or | in Mississippi, and have no reason but Judge Dent's word to the con- 


A delay of more than three months in renewing | 


Methodist Episcopal churches; but a certain number of the members 
This purely for 


Further South, we have the Dent and Alcorn contest 


trary for supposing that he is not going to be defeated, as ewety Re- 
publican in the North hopes he may be. He talks to the Mississippi- 
ans about his brother-in-law, and says, we suspect, rather more things 
from the sunny stump than he would altogether like to make oath to 
in the solemn silence of midnight. He seems a flighty, incapable sort 
of man. In Texas, there is a Democratic candidate in the field, and if 
he stays in it Hamilton is sure to be defeated, for of the votes that 
would be given to Hamilton if the fight were between him and Davis 
alone, many would be given to any straight-out Democratic candidate 


who should appear. The new constitution is likely to be defeated, we 


, , . | hear. 
VinerniA seems to have done very well in the election of her Sena- | 


tors, and made the most creditable addition to the Senate that has | 


though Mr. Pool, of | 


Politics in Mississippi and Texas we may suppose to be a little 
warm, and there is considerable interest, which increases week by 


| week, among our German fellow-citizens in this State; but elsewhere 


there is now no excitement. In Tennessee, Ex-President Johnson is at 


| last out of his misery, or if not, it is through no fault of the Legislature, 


| with cheers, on the evening after that result had been 


Lewis, who is one of the few members of the Virginia Secession Con- | 
yention who, after voting and speaking agaiast the ordinance, refused | 
to sign it, will be the representative of the Republican or pro- | 


gressive wing of the party that elected Walker. Both Senators appear 
to be gentlemen of middle age, of good education, and possessed of 
the confidence of their fellow-citizens. There is no talk of a refusal to 
receive Mr. Johnston as Senator, though he cannot take the oath in its 


integrity. Governor Lewis can, for he was an “ outspoken Unionist” 


during the war—a personage less common in real life than in newspa- | 


per notices of candidates, but still a really existent personage in a 
good many districts of the South. 


North Carolina is threatened with martial law in four of her coun- 
ties, the Governor not feeling quite ready to order it at once, and con- 
tenting himself for the present with threatening it, as he wishes to 
spare the good name of the State. Two of the counties in bad 


which “elected him to stay at home,” as some of his enemies told him, 
reached. 
‘** Moses under a cloud,” and * Where ’s ‘my policy’ ?” were other un- 
seemly outcries that were set up under the chief's windows on the same 
It is hard, however, to feel any sympathy for Mr. Johnson 
Utterly without dignity, case-hardened 


occasion, 
when in such circumstances. 


by the amenities of political life in Tennessee, and being by birth a 


gentleman not of shrinking delicacy, it is probable that he suffered 
less because of his defeat than some other people might. It was 
brought about by the union of the men who hated him for his 
military rule in Tennessee, the out-and-out Radicals, and the milder 
and more sensible of the Conservatives—Mr. Emerson Etheridge being 


| the manager of the allied forces, and the majority against Johnson being 


one. Some of the newspaper men who wanted “ Andy ™ in the Senate 
to make absurd speeches and furnish them with dispatches, are cruelly 
disappointed. He is up again, we see, and now wishes to be president 


of the new Constitutional Convention, which is to meet by-and-by and 


tear the present Republican-made constitution to pieces; and he is 


odor are next neighbors to Wake, in which Raleigh, the capital, is | 


situated, and which are in that middle region between the black Re- 
publican coast and the white Unionist Republican mountains, and in 
which the secessionist is still to be found, and in greater relative force 
than elsewhere. “Ku-klux outrages” are the cause of the disturb- 


. : : a. fl 
ance. Masked men open houses at night, kill or whip a man and dis- 
| country been mainly based on the consideration of 


appear; one of the jails has been broken open by a mob, and two 
prisoners put to death; sheriffs and constables are killed or beaten; 
and, generally, there is a reproduction of the Middle Tennessee mode 


of dealing with negroes and whites of unsuitable politics. The troubles | 


are of a local character, and no doubt will be but temporary—these 
attempts at terrorism having always since the war been of a spasmodic 
character, and not lasting long after one or two of the more enterpris- 
ing leaders have had enough of excitement, or have made themselves 
rather uncomfortably conspicuous. 
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understood to be waiting with some natural impatience for the death of 


Parson Brownlow, to whom be length of days. Mr. Cooper, who goes 


/ to Washington in place of Johnson, is a man of education, a sound 
judge it is said, and in politics Conservative, but not bitterly so. 


The rejoicings over Johnson's defeat have in this part of the 
the way in 


| which he would bore and disgust people by his oratory in the 
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Senate. But there is in it much more substantial matter for con- 
sideration. He has figured for a long time as a repudiator. He 


has long been in favor of cheating the national creditors, and, since 
his return to Tennessee, has been in favor of cheating the State 
creditors—some of whom are just now in rather bad plight. His elec- 
tion, therefore, would have shown that the repudiating elementas 


uppermost in the Tennesscean Democracy, which would have been a 
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very bad sign, for the repudiators are not in any State a financial party, 
properly so called, but a party of undiluted rascality. A Senator 
representing them directly, therefore, would have been something far 


worse than a bore or donkey. There are some useful warnings to be 
derived from Johnson's career, particularly as to the danger of trust- 
ing people who have nothing to recommend them but roaring “ faith- 
fulness.” Johnson lived for some time before his nomination on raw 
rebel, seasoned with human equality, and yet he turned out in one 
short year afterwards “the greatest criminal of this or any other age.” 





The Supreme Court has given judgment in the Yerger case, not on 
the merits, however, but on the question of jurisdiction simply, and 


we are probably still some months from knowing what it thinks of 


the constitutionality of military tribunals in districts governed under 
the Reconstruction Acts. 


General Butterfield has, it is positively announced, resigned his 
office, though the Government investigation will still go on. His par- 
ticipation in the “ gold corner” has, as we have more than once inti- 
matedybeen strongly suspected, even by those who had no knowledge 
of the facts, but there was danger at one time that his case would 
escape unnoticed under cover of the attack on Grant. The resuit 
throws a stronger light than ever on the way in which appointments 
were made last spring. This one appears to have been actually ar- 
ranged by the gamblers months beforehand with a view to their ope- 
rations, and secured without exciting suspicion. The extraordinary 
chorus of applause from the city newspapers which immediately fol- 
lowed it was enough to excite suspicion—not that we mean to insin- 
uate that the papers spoke under the influence of improper motives, 
but they evidently spoke under active solicitation or instigation, and 
this is rarely put in operation unless there is something wrong. 


Mr. Boutwell interfered in the Tennessee election for the purpose 
of defeating Senter. The election was none of his business, and was 
the business of the people of Tennessee, of whom Mr. Boutwell is not 
one, and his only practical mode of interference was to give the em- 
ployees of the Treasury engaged in the work of collecting the public 
revenue to understand that if they voted for Senter, or did not 
work for Stokes, they would be turned out of office, and men entirely 
unacquainted with their duties would be, to the great loss and dam- 
age of the Treasury, put in their places. Senter was accordingly 
elected, the net result of Mr. Boutwell’s meddling being, first, the 
increased demoralization of the revenue service, caused by the 
deepened conviction of the officers that their places did not depend 
on the faithful performance of their proper work, and the increased 
exasperation of the old rebels against the Federal Government—the 
exasperation of old rebels and the management of local elections not 
being one of the functions of the Federal Minister of Finance. 


Undeterred by this pleasing result, Mr. Boutwell, it is said, announces | 
his intention to interfere in Texas, and to disorganize the revenue | 


service there unless the employees “work” against Jack Hamilton. 
This will probably help Jack Hamilton a good deal, Federal office- 
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were more reckless, more unscrupulous, and were engaged in a more 
delicate operation than others, and the mischief wrought by thei; 
work was greater than in the case of other speculators; but this js 4) 
the difference there is. As at present engaged, the Grand Jury js M 
real curiosity; if it wants to be useful, it will pass a resolution or sign 
a petition in favor of a return to specie payments. 





Five colored clergymen and four colored laymen, of different deno. 
minations, unite in making to their fellow-Christians in the State of 
New York an appeal for the abolition of the clause in the Constitutioy 
which denies to a colored man the right to vote unless he possesses 
property to the amount of $250 over and above his debts. The peti- 
tioners beg every clergyman in the State to say something in behalf of 
this object in the course of his pulpit exercises, on Sunday, Octo); 
31, which is the last Sunday before the election. They also solicit 
the prayers of all men, and the favorable notice of the religious pres: 
The effect of the appeal might very probably be good. In one place 
it says: 

“ We are few, poor, and despised. You are relatively many, rich, an 

powerful ; and you make us realize the gulf that separates us. We are 
shut out of schools and seminaries, then taunted with our ignorance ; we 
are excluded from workshops, and flouted as idle and beggarly ; every 
avenue to political or social eminence is sternly closed against us, and me) 
wonder that we lack energy, thrift, and aspiration. God grant that you 
may never feel, as we do, the agony of seeing your children insulted and 
tortured, for no pretence of cause or reason but the color which they 
inherit, and which it is beyond their power to change.” 
It is not exactly in one’s capacity as communicant in a Christian 
church that it is pleasant to have facts of this kind stated. It is to he 
feared that the new Constitution is going to go by the board ; but it 
is of some importance that the vote on this particular clause should, 
at any rate, be as heavily as possible in its favor. 





The influence and circulation of the New York Tribune give any- 
thing which appears in it, no matter from what quarter, claims to 


| notice which in a large number of cases it would not otherwise merit ; 





and this must form our excuse for calling its attention again to the per- 
formances of the young person who acts as its London correspondcnt, 
and who has, during the last two years, furnished so much amuse- 
ment, not always harmless, we regret to say, to the intelligent public; 
for he is not simply silly, and pert, and ill-informed, and easily duped, 
but very malignant and unscrupulous. Of his folly and conceit, his 
pooh-poohing President Woolsey’s knowledge of international lav, 
the other day, was a comical illustration; of his want of  prin- 
ciple, we are forced to give one or two examples. He has 


| now been permitted three times to repeat in the columns of the 


holders in Texas being by no means an influential or esteemed body of | 


persons. We wish General Grant could be got to stop the introduc- 
tion of these caucus tricks into the administration of a great depart- 
The state of things in and about Washington is bad enough, 


and deepening the same evils in distant States. 


ment. 
without diffusing 


The Grand Jury is now, at this writing, solemnly engaged in inves- 
tigating “the gold conspiracy,” with the view of indicting the “ ring.” 
Now, as the “gold conspiracy” was neither more nor less than a com- 
bination to raise the prices of a particular commodity, such as is made 
with reference to various other commodities every day, and as the 
world found out nearly a century ago how foolish and ridiculous at- 
tempts to punish such combinations by law were, the present inquisi- 
tion of our Grand Jury is peculiarly interesting. The jurors would do 
well to look into the influence of witches on the brokers before they 
The difference between Fisk and Gould's operations and 


They 


separate. 
those of all speculators was simply one of degree, not of kind. 


The 


Tribune the statement that the “ Nation had accused General 
Grant of bribery.” The first time it was perhaps excusable, owing 
to its having been suggested to his rather foggy mind by some- 
thing he saw in the Pall Mall Gazette. The two last times it 
has had nothing whatever to take it out of the category of wilful 
falsehood. So, also, he asserts by implication, in Monday's issue, 
in the course of a clumsy though well-deserved eulogy on Mr. Walker, 
the late editor of the London Daily News, that the fact that the editor 


of the Nution and the New York correspondent of the News were one 


| and the same person was unknown to Mr. Walker, and that the result 


was that he (Mr. Walker) had been “imposed cn.” Mr. Walker, being 
a friend of the editor of the Nation of many years’ standing, and pro- 
bably more familiar with all that the editor of the Nation has ever 
written anywhere than any other person, will probably be as much 


| surprised and disgusted at having his relations with him made the 


Nation. 


subject of malicious comment in a newspaper laying claims to respect- 
ability as anybody can be or ought to be. The assertion, we necd 
hardly say, is an impudent invention without even the shadow of 
foundation. 





The New York 7ribune, which is a warm friend of the Cuban in- 
surrection, has at last felt it necessary to urge the large band of Cuban 
patriots who now parade the streets of Washington, Philadelphia, and 
New York to go to Cuba and face the Spanish foe on the batile-fields of 
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that island. The gentlemen to whom these remarks have been ad- | 
dressed, however, have taken the advice in bad part, and have written 
to the editor informing him that they are ready and willing to go, but 
that the minute they make any attempt to do so, the naughty Marshal 
of this district steps in and stops them. General Barlow is a soldier 
himself, and knows “ the stern joy that warriors feel” when approach- 
ing the enemy; and we feel sure he sympathizes with these brave men, 
though his duty compels him to hold on to their coat-tails whenever 
he finds them collected ominously on the melancholy beach. So he 
and they are both to be pitied rather than condemned. We will, how- 
ever, mention one source of consolation to these afflicted and disap- 
pointed patriots, and that is, that though there may not be much 
fighting in Cuba, what there is is dangerous to life and limb. Spanish 
bullets kill and maim, and in addition to this, if the accounts we have 
read in the Tridune of some of the * battles” there be correct, the part 
played in them by the native Cubans is one of great embarrassment ; 
for it appears the Americans and other foreign_sympathizers form a 
reserve, whose very peculiar duty is not to support the main 
body, but to attack it in the rear whenever the” enemy advances, 
and thus furnish a counter-irritant which is intended to rob the 
Spanish onslaught of its terrors. On the whole, if the Spaniards can 
be got out of the island by speeches, bazaars, “ readings,” and the 
distribution of bonds in this country, we advise all Cuban gentlemen 
now here to stay here, and'give the Marshal no further trouble. That the 
Spaniards can be expelled in this way, who can doubt? for is not “the 
pen mightier than the sword ?’—and the tongue is mightier than both 
put together. 


Mr. Curtis, famous for nose-pulling, having served out his sentence 
has been released and is now at large. We fear those who flattered 
themselves that his punishment would put down the conspiracy of 
which he was a member, will find themselves greatly mistaken. Our 
firm conviction is that the unscrupulous Boston nobles will persevere 
in their guilty designs, but now with greater caution and with more 
concert of action. The common Bostonians will some fine morning 
find their noses all pulled before they reach their places of business, 
and then we shall have “ caste established in America,” and farewell 
to our great dream of human brotherhood. We trust the brethren 
of the Commonvealth will keep a watch on Curtis. If he succeeds in 
“establishing caste in America,” he is sure to put "them amongst the 
Vaisyas and employ them in all sorts of dirty jobs. 





Father Hyacinthe, we are glad to learn, has had sufficient percep- 
tion, or been sufficiently well advised, to avoid the snares laid for him | 
by noisy and foolish Protestants. They are only able to get their cards 
into his room, and he remains in blessed ignorance of their ‘“ views” 
as to what he ought to do. What has been most astonishing about 
their performances has been the ignorance or forgetfulness shown 
in them of the fact, that whatever value the Father has as an enemy 
of the Papacy lies solely in the fact that he is still a Catholic. If he 
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left the Church, he would perhaps draw a crowd for a month or two | 
to hear him speak, but after that his denunciations of Rome would 
weigh even less with the world than those of any average Protestant | 
minister, who disposes of the Pope and Cardinals, under three heads 
and a conclusion, in a Sunday evening discourse. Besides, to all | 
right-minded persons, the monk would prove himself simply a char- 
latan by running over here to put himself in the hands of sensational- 
ists for public exhibition, at such a crisis in his religious history as | 
that through which he is now passing. 
large class of preachers, and lecturers, and writers, and politicians, 
there are times in which men of real mental power and real weight of | 
character do not wish to star it at public meetings and receptions, | 
| 
| 
! 
j 
| 


Strange as it may seem to a 


and feel the need of solitude and reflection and the society of intimate 
friends only. It is not everybody who is willing to reveal his deepest 
personal experiences at fifty cents a head or twenty dollars an article. 





The great Pantin murder and the revolt of Father Hyacinthe have 
gone out of the Parisian mind under the influence of the movement in 
favor of the meeting of the Corps Législatif, on the 26th of October, 
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| out any very striking result. 
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without waiting for the Emperor's call. The forty-sixth article of the 
constitution says: * The Emperor convokes, adjourns, prorogues, and 
dissolves the legislative body. In case of a dissolution, he is bound to 
convoke a new body within the period of six months.” The six months 
expire on the 26th, but the Emperor apparently considers the meeting 
in June as in some sense a session; so he is not going to call another 
till the 29th of November. Whereupon the Radicals, headed by the 
veteran * Red” Raspail, talked of meeting on the 26th inst. whether the 
Emperor would or no, and going to business in imitation of the famous 
session in the Tennis-court of ominous memory. The Parisians were a 
good deal excited by it, and there was, of course, talk of an insurrec- 
tion, but the army remaining faithful, artillery has too good a sweep in 
-aris streets just now to make this possible ; and Marshal Bazaine has 
not the reputation of being scrupulous or tender-hearted. Rochefort 
has received an address, signed by 253 voters, asking him to run fora 
Paris district in place of Gambetta, who has decided to serve fora 
country district, and it is said not to be unlikely that he will consent, 
In the meantime he keepsup a stream of abuse on the Empire, and every- 
body connected with it, unparalleled, or nearly unparalleled—for we 
remember the encounters between Parson Brownlow and George D. 
Prentice—in virulence; but then he is sometimes witty, which could 
hardly be said of the Parson's or Prentice’s vituperation. The Orlean- 
ists are also said to be “ active,” whatever that means—most probably 
nothing in particular, as men of all shades of opinion are active just 
now. ‘The Empress goes at last to the East, taking Italy on her way, 
and doing some sentimentalizing on the battle-field of Magenta, which 
would, a few years ago, have been effective; now, the French public 
laughs. 


. 


The Earl of Derby is dead, after a long and brilliant career, of 
which, however, he has left hardly a trace in the thought or legisla- 
tion of the country. He was chiefly remarkable, after all, as a debater 
and Tory leader, and anybody who led the Tories since the Duke of 
Wellington’s death had but little scope for the display of anything 
like constructive ability. He made himself slightly ridiculous when 
he took office, in 1858, by the announcement that he considered it to 
be his mission to “stem the tide of democracy,” and the last speech of 
his life was a violent protest against the Irish Church Bill, which 
Punch caricatured by a picture of an aged bull going full tilt at a 
stone wall. 
ideal, and had a larger number of the aristocratic virtues, than any 
other man of his day in England, and is probably the last of his kind, 
The aristocrats of this generation have strong marks of “the man of 
the people” on them, and show signs of being a little ashamed of their 
rank—those who go into public life, we mean. 


He was, perhaps, as near an approach to the aristocratic 


The news from England is what may be called moral and ecclesias- 
tical rather than political. Gladstone has had an immense windfall of 
bishoprics, which he has distributed amongst Broad Churchmen, to 
the increasing alarm of the more orthodox, A Church Congress has been 
sitting at Liverpool for the discussion of church questions, but with- 
The debates went over nearly every de- 
batable point of doctrine or discipline, but contained very little that 
was new, beyond strong testimony to the power of the devil borne by 
a clergyman from “personal” experience, and he added, curiously 
enough, in explanation, an expression of opinion that the devil owed 
much of his present activity to the great experience acquired by him 
during the last two thousand years. Public meetings held in connec- 


| tion with the Congress brought workingmen out in great force, but 


they exhibited, if we may judge from the reports, but a moderate 
amount of reverence for the clergy and a very decided detestation of 
the Ritualists—Archdeacon Denison’s confession, that he got up games 
of cricket for his young men between the services on Sunday, being 
fiercely hooted, Sunday cricket being esteemed Popish. The Arch- 


| bishop of York, however, seized the occasion to utter some warm and 


we have no doubt effective comments on the amount of money and 
time wasted by workingmen in drink—waste compared to which the 
wrongs inflicted on workingmen by either “bloated capitalists” or 
society are but trifles. 
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COTTON STILL KING, 

Tue steady material revival of the South, as indicated by the size 
and quality of this year’s cotton crop, is perhaps one of the most 
remarkable social phenomena of the present century. 


year bids fair to reach, as far as quantity goes, the yield of the years | 


The quality has never been surpassed, 
The 


flow of money into the South is, therefore, something the like of which 


immediately before the war. 
and the price is more than double what it was before the war. 


the South has never witnessed, and, what is more important than ll, 
the money is distributed as it never was before; it will furnish fewer 
Southerners with the means of travelling in Europe, or spending their 
summers at the North, but it will furnish the great body of Southerners 
with what they never had before—the means of comfortable living. 
The maintenance of the high price of cotton, too—twenty-five cents 
a pound—in this the ninth year since the old industrial organization 
was broken up, and many other cotton-raising countries tempted into 
vigorous competition, furnishes a striking refutation of the theory so 
generally held by the supporters of slavery, and indeed hardly gainsaid 
by many of its enemies, that whatever might be said in favor of eman- 
cipation on moral grounds, or as regards its effects on the general con- 
dition of Southern society in the more distant future, it was sure to be 
fatal to its chief industry. In fact, it was said, and generally believed, 
that the South, as far as material interests were concerned, was a pecu- 
liarly unfavorable field for trying the experiment of free negro labor ; 
that the cultivation of its great staple would be impossible on a large 
scale, under the new system, partly owing to peculiarities in the negro 
education, and partly owing to the peculiarities of all free labor, black 
or white, and notably to the uncertainty as to the quantity and quality 
of what may be required of it in any particular month or week under 
which the planter must always labor in a free society, especially in a 
thinly settled country. 

It turns out, however, that the South, so far from being an unfavor- 
able field for the trial of the experiment, was an unusually favorable 
one. The proportion borne by the white to the black population was 
so large that the negroes, instead of being left without guidance or 
stimulus to work out their own social regeneration, found themselves 
surrounded at the outset by a race of unusual energy, whose eagerness 
to retrieve their own fortunes has proved a constant incentive to the 
negroes to go to work vigorously, and whose standards of living, and 
aims, and habits have naturally been adopted in a greater or less degree 
by the subject race as soon as they found themselves placed on a footing 
of political equality. There has been no chance offered the biack man 
of the South such as was offered him in Jamaica, and in some of the 
South American states, either to form distinct communities of his 
own, closed to or distrustful of white civilization, or to enter into a 


league with lazy Caucasian neighbors to sit down under a tree and | 


let the world wag. The spectacle of long rows of negroes lying on 


their backs in the sun when not pressed by hunger, and whose hunger 


was to be of that peculiarly coarse and sensual kind which cares | 
not how it is satisfied, which we were so constantly promised as one 


of the great results of emancipation, has, accordingly, never been wit- 
nessed at the South. 

Of course, anybody who goes down to look closely into their condi- 
tion, and particularly persons like Mr, Parker Pillsbury, for instance, 
whose long and earnest struggle for freedom had led them perhaps to 
entertain extravagant expectations as to its immediate results; or 
others, whose furious advocacy of universal suffrage at the close of 
the war led them to think of the ballot as including meat, drink, 
clothing, a pew in church, and a policy of life insurance—will be 
sadly disappointed. They will find a great deal of poverty and naked- 
ness, and, what is worse, shifUlessness and laziness and degradation; 


but then these are simply the phenomena of that mysterious process of | 
natural selection which goes on as constantly in the moral as in the | 


physical world. In civilized free society, the morally weak are weeded 
out by the hand of Providence as surely as the physically weak are 
weeded out among the animals. Slavery, by degrading all, saved the 


most worthless from perishing, and, of course, carefully concealed from 
view the moral diffe-ences of its victims, just as among domesticated 


The 
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horses thousands live a feeble and sickly life which, in the herds of the 
Pampas, would perish. We must, therefore, expect, when the system 
is broken up, that a great many blacks who made very valuable cattle, 
should prove but indifferent men and women, and that evils which are 
the plague and grief even of societies which have enjoyed freedom for 
ages should show themselves with greater virulence in societies which 
have just emerged from chattel slavery. The general result of the 
change is most encouraging for civilization in this—that it shows that 
“the great law of supply and demand,” so often laughed at, and 
so much distrusted by certain social doctors, works even amongst 
the most uncultivated races with nearly as much efficiency as 
amongst the most cultivated. Offer fair wages, and a reasonable 
certainty of regular payment, and it may be said with confidence 
there is no race which will not work, and work with reasonable 
steadiness, and work better than under any system of artificial re- 
wards and punishments. The Creator has provided for the restraint 
of idleness, and the promotion of industry, far better than man can do 
it, and he provided for it when he formed human nature, 

The question whether the high price of cotton will last is now one 
of considerable social as well as commercial interest. We need it 
as a civilizing agent, as well as for commercial reasons, for some years to 
come. The result of the last ten years’ experience seems to show that 
the South really has a monopoly of a certain class of cotton at all 
events, and almost a monopoly of the article itself, for the supply from 
other countries, even under the stimulus of the war, seems to have pro- 
duced little or no perceptible effect on the markets. Lancashire is 
suffering terribly for the want of the raw material. The consumption 
on the Continent grows steadily, and, indeed, grows everywhere, as 
the standard of living rises amongst the laboring classes. The 
substitution of two shirts a week, for instance, for one amongst work- 
ingmen, a small matter as it would seem, would add enormously to 
the demand for cotton goods; and there seems no good reason for be- 
lieving that the South will not count for more in the markets of the 
world twenty years hence than she does now—barring the discovery 
and extraordinarily rapid settlement of some new cotton region of great 
producing power, in South America, say. So that it is probably still 
more true since the war than it was before that “cotton is king ”"— 
one of the sayings which the war was believed to have made ridicu- 
lous as well as proved false. “ Cotton is king,” but he has been con- 
verted from a slave-master into a constitutional monarch—and long 


may he reign, since he reigns over freemen. 





THE “WOMAN'S PARLIAMENT.” 

Tue long threatened “* Woman’s Parliament *—a kind of delibera- 
tive body composed entirely of women, and intended, as well as we 
understand it, to be a rival of the various male legislatures, showing 
| what women can do in the way of debating and resolving (legislating 
has, of course, still to come) over the various social and_ political 
problems of the day—has at last met. All we know of its proceedings 
is a report of an address delivered by Mrs. C. S. Peirce—the same 
lady who has set on foot a scheme for co-operative housekeeping in 
Cambridge, Mass. Her speech, which had a good deal of power, was 
devoted in the main to the development of a theory of woman’s con- 
dition and capabilities in modern society, which may be briefly summed 
up by saying that, according to it, woman now holds simply the place 
which she held when society was in its beginnings, and the man and his 
wife were simply fellow-laborers engaged in the rudest kind of toil—man 
denying her all share in the vast fields of activity which have since 
opened to him. Society, however, having proved in man’s hands a 
| failure—witness its crime, its pauperism, its drunkenness, its legislative 
_ and judicial corruption, its ignorant politicians, its imperfect sanitary 
| arrangements, and its bald social life—what is needed to reform it, 
purify it, and elevate it is to give woman her proper share in its 
_ management. To prepare public opinion for this change, and give 

the world some idea of woman’s capacity for business, occasional meet- 
ings are no longer to be relied on. A regular and permanent parlia- 
ment is to be organized, having committees to prosecute distinct 
branches of investigation. 

There are two objections to this plan. 


One is that a parliament 
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which cannot legislate and does not really represent anybody, will be 
simply a debating club—or, in other words, a place where people talk 
simply for rhetorical victory or display, without any sense of responsi- 
pility; and a debating club aping the ways of a real legislature must 
always be a little ridiculous, and call up reminiscences of the Fenian 
Congress and other shadowy bodies of portentous pretensions and no 
weight. The other is that nearly as much has already been done 
for the cause of woman, as the advocates of woman’s rights under- 
stand it, as can be done by talk simply. Some of the ablest 
minds, both in -the Old and New World, have said their say 
upon it, and it would be almost impossible to add anything to 
it. ‘The arguments on both sides have been of necessity strictly 
priori ; and one marked peculiarity of @ priori argument is, that you 
soon get to the end of it. Those who oppose “the emancipation of 
women,” and those who advocate it, have now got to that point— 
which is sure to be reached soon in all such discussions—where one 
party cries, “I say it is,” and the other replies, “I say it is not.” 
Take, for instance, the question, Would a woman make a good lawyer? 
One side says she would not, because no women have ever been law- 
yers; the other side says she would make a good lawyer if men would 
let her. To decide disputes of this kind, there is nothing for it but to 
appeal to experiment. In other words, the world craves facts, and 
will not budge an inch further till it gets them. 

The woman’s rights advocates seem to us to underrate seriously the 
magnitude of the task they have set themselves, and are evidently 
laboring under the idea that what they are assailing is simply a 
social excrescence like slavery, or religious intolerance, or landed 
entails, which can by a little strenuous hacking be cut off, and leave 
the rest of the body politic just as it was. The truth is that what 
they are trying to do is to revolutionize human society, to destroy 
ideas and usages which not simply have received the consecration of 
all recorded time, but have their roots intertwined with the innermost 
fibres of the human heart. The relations of the sexes, which they are 
trying to change, are relations which, though they have been, like 
everything else in this world, disordered by folly and ignorance, have 
supplied the race with nearly all the pure happiness it has ever known. 
Under them the homes from which countless generations have issued 
have been built up; they have supplied the ideal which millions of 
lovers have worshipped, and the mothers to whom a whole army 
of saints and sages have ascribed, and fairly ascribed, whatever 
was best and most glorious in their lives. They are relations, too, 
under which a great body of the female sex are happy and contented, 
much as many women suffer, and the only relations which the vast 
majority of mankind believe to be sanctioned by nature and religion. 
In short, they have history, tradition, usage, the most deeply rooted 
and most respectable prejudices of all races at their back. It is, 
therefore, no light matter to overthrow them, and it cannot be done 
by talk simply. 

We say, for instance, that women are fit for the management of 
commercial enterprises. We may continue to say this for the next 
century, and nothing will result from it but waste of breath. More 
has probably been done towards convincing men of it by the fact that 
in France women do manage a large number of commercial under- 
takings, and manage them well, than all the argument or assertion 
that has ever been brought forward on the subject. But then the 
number of such women, even in France, is infinitesimally small; and 
moreover, France is a country in which the men are anything but 
keen, active, or energetic business men, so that the test to which 
women’s business capacity is subjected is not as severe there as it would 
be here. Therefore, we still need to see a large number of women en- 
gaged in business successfully in order to satisfy the incredulous. The 
success of Mrs. Peirce’s co-operative housekeeping, for instance, would, 
if managed by women, produce more effect on the public mind than 
forty parliaments sitting for half a century each. There is nothing to 
hinder women from going into business if they can either get capital or 
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save it. Nobody can hinder women from opening stores, buying inthe | 


cheap market and selling in the dear, keeping just and true accounts. 
There is public prejudice to contend with, to be sure, and there is 
women’s want of business training to be met, but then this prejudice 
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can never be overcome except by the sight of successful experiments ; 
and if, out of the hundreds of thousands of women who are sighing for 
occupation, there cannot be found even a few hundreds each year to 
form the advanced guard, we might as well drop all further talk of 
fighting. 

Women, their parliament says, can make as good legislators or 
lawyers as men, Now, the reiteration of an assertion of this kind is of 
no sort of use. It is true that women ‘are excluded from political life, 
but they are not excluded from the study of legislative science, Fur- 
nish the world with a fair number of women who can write and speak 
wisely and weightily on political questions—who show they know 
more history, more political economy, and can reason better on what 
they know than the common run of men—and, our word for it, the day 
is won, Thus far, with very few exceptions, female labors in this 
field of activity have not been very successful. There runs, too, 
through many of their public utterances an undertone of comedy 
which makes a painful impression, in view of the seriousness of the 
work in which they profess to be engaged. So, also, we must remember 
that many great lawyers—in fact, some of the greatest—have never 
entered a law-school, or had a master, or opened their mouths in court, 
What they had—the books, the brain, the unconquerable will, the 
scorn of delight, the love of laborious days—are as much within the 
reach of women as of men, or, at least, must be, if women are to com- 
pete with men for forensic honors. Let us have a few good law-books 
from women, and they may depend upon it the bar will speedily be 
theirs. A lady now edits a law paper in Illinois; it is humble work, 
though well done, and yet, we believe, contributes more to the admis- 
sion of women to the legal profession than all the speeches ever made, 
If, however, there are no women to be found willing or able to endure 
the strain on the powers of mind and body which the acquisition of a 
respectable amount of legal lore requires, let us cease talking about it 
before the world wearies of our talk. Whenever women have really 
demonstrated their capacity for any line of duties, nobody any longer 
thinks of disputing their right to engage in it. They are practising 
medicine successfully—though we hear unpleasant rumors as to their 
inability to perform delicate surgical operations; they are editing 
periodicals and writing certain classes of books successfully ; and who 
opposes them? And this because they went and did it instead of re- 
peating that they would like to do it if “ society” would only not 
frown on them and discourage them. 

Then there are, it must be admitted, some ugly facts on the other 
side to be met—facts which the present discussion is bringing more 
and more prominently before people’s minds. The number of employ- 
ments to which women have access has increased enormously within 
The farmer's daughters, for instance, have fifty means of 
escape from dependence on their hard-worked father for the one which 
their mother or grandmother had; and they are availing themselves 
of them. They swarm in factories and workshops all over the North, 
and yet the testimony of observers is all but unanimous in declaring 
that they compare unfavorably with their grandmothers in health, in 
character, and in tone. They are less fit to bear children and less fit to 
educate them; and, even if they do not bear them, are both in mind and 
body less respectable human beings. The facilities for divoree—that 
is, for unequally mated couples getting rid of each other--have been 
enormously increased within half a century. In other words, the 
“marriage yoke” is now light as a feather; but competent observers 
all testify that this laxity,so far from helping to purify society, is pollut- 
ing it. It is not liberty, but licentiousness, which gains by it; and 
the number of children who are every year left without parental 
guidance, by the hideous indifference of father or mother to the moval 
obligations of which the legal contract of marriage is but the outward 
and visible sign, is rapidly increasing. They say, too, that cookery- 
good, plain cookery, the first condition of healthy and happy domes- 
tic life, an art, too, which has been left wholly in female hands 
—has greatly declined. A distinguished bishop of the Protestant 
church, whose duties have for thirty years made him a constant traveller 
in the rural districts, declares that when he began he was sure to find 
a wholesome meal in nearly every farm-house ; that now safety requires 
him to carry provision with him; and he is not a man of weak diges- 
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tion. Wemight say a word, also, with regard to the increasing failure of 
women to supply society with healthy mothers—a failure which must, 
before long, begin to have serious effects on the vigor and activity of 
the male population; but we think it may fairly be replied that this 
point is involved in the general question of woman’s occupation, as a 
large amount of the prevailing ill-health is doubtless due to the aim- 
We mention all these things as 
points that are weighing against the Woman’s Rights Movement in 
the minds of thoughtful people, and which cannot, we think, be met 
by argument merely. 


lessness and listlessness of their lives. 


THE RING IN THE WEST. 

Tne wise men who are continually talking about the protection 
which the ballot per se affords against fraud and oppression would do 
well to read a few of the startling exposures of tyranny and injustice 
on the part of elective officers that now fill the columns of the leading 
journals of Chicagc. We have already more than once adverted to the 
reform movement now going on in that city, which seems for the time 
to have entirely obliterated the old party distinctions, and to have de- 
cided voters upon the simple issue of honesty and dishonesty, intelli- 
gence and ignorance, capacity to govern and incapacity. Republicans 
and Democrats have united for the purpose of electing an independent 
ticket, and thereby breaking down one of the most corrupt rings that 
has ever infested a great city. It is natural enough that at such a 
time the thousand villanies of the municipal government should be 
thoroughly unearthed. The iniquities which the necessities of party 
have hitherto decently claaked are now first laid bare to the world; 
the chartered footpads of Chicago politics—the city has really for 
many years been in the condition of a town given over to the sack 
—at length find that their hour is come; they must abandon their 
fair spoil to the rightful owner. They do not confess their crimes, it 
is true, but there is no need; a true bill has been found against them ; 
the indictment is a long one, and the evidence is full. It is to the 
peculiar nature of some of this evidence that we would call our readers’ 
attention, showing as it does the futility of the notion that in a time 
of great corruption the ballot has of itself any protective force—the 
absurdity of the idea that the elective system of itself, without public 
opinion behind it, without statesmanship to guide it, in some mys- 
terious way acts for society as a bulwark against wrong. The idea is 
that as soon as the people find out that the official whom they have 
elected is not a creditable representative, they will immediately turn 
round and elect some one else. The elective principle, like some others 
which we might mention, is supposed to be distinctively ‘“ American,” 
but in its present form is hardly old enough for that, having been in- 
troduced into the State constitutions for the most part within twenty- 
five years, and therefore not being in its present extensive application 
so old as that of the system which produced it. Those who wish to 
learn how the obstacles in the career of plundering dishonesty, sup- 
posed to have been introduced by this extension of the elective system, 
may be avoided by astute knaves, may acquire wisdom by attending to 
the story of the “ Assessor of the South Town” of Chicago, 

This gentleman, whose name we are sorry to say we do not know, 
is a prominent member of the “ Ring,” and has enjoyed the office for 
many years. In 1865, he was re-elected, but for some reason or other 
trembled for the tenure of his office. His term would expire in 1869, 
and he needed the office until 1870. The laws of the State provide 
for annual elections of the town assessor, and thus far the annual elec- 
tion had proved for the gentleman in question a complete success ; 
but who can predict the future? All human happiness, even that of 
“rings,” is short-lived ; the ballot is, in their theory, never quite secure 
—at any rate, the Assessor for the South Town decided that his future 
was not certain enough, and decided at the same time to make it more 
so, Toa credulous public, it would appear that the law providing for 
annual elections stood in the way—far otherwise to the sceptic Asses- 
sor of the South Town. He appeals from the statute-book to the 
Ring, and the Ring solemnly decides that he shall remain in office for | 
two years instead of one. A bill is prepared extending the term of 
the assessor from 1868 to November, 1870. But here a new difficulty 
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“ provide by a general law for a township organization ;” it does not, 
however, give it power to provide by a special law for the extensioy 
of the term of a single town-oflicer. As the Chicago Tribune very per- 
tinently asks: “Can a general law be so amended as to provide one 
thing in one county and quite another thing in another county? (yy 
there be a general law which provides for holding office under it ty, 
years in one county or town, and one year in all other places?” By 
objections like these, however forcible and weighty to the legal oy 
journalistic mind, are wholly without value in the eyes of the office. 
holder. The Assessor of the South Town has something definite {) 
accomplish; the taxable property of which he has the “listing” 
amounts to $140,000,000, “Ilis assessment is final in ninety-nine per 
cent. of cases. There may be a few appeals, but they are so rare that 
they do not affect the case. A, B, and C own taxable property wort); 
one million of dollars, The tax on this property, at seventy-five cents 
per hundred dollars, would be $7,500. The assessor, if he be disposed 
to turn an honest penny, can omit one-half this property, or return jt 
at one-half the value, thereby exempting the owners from $3,750 tax, 
Five hundred dollars would probably satisfy an assessor in such q 
case. A fee or a present of $500 upon every million of dollars’ worth 
of property would make the office a valuable one. But there are 
always people who persist in being blind to their own interest, and 
the owners of one-half this property would probably refuse to ‘ come 
down;’ this would, of course, reduce the annual offerings to the 
assessor one-half, but would give him an opportunity of making the 
aggregate of his assessment what it ought to be, because he could then 
add the amount of his reductions to his customers to the assessment of 
those who asked no favors of him. In the hands of a man fully un- 
derstanding his business, the office, particularly if held for two years, 
can be made interesting and profitable.” 

So the bill was carried to the State capital by the Ring. 
one think that objection was made to it? An objection was indeed 
made, but on what ground? On the ground that the measure ouglit 
to have included the other Chicago assessors—that the bill should have 
taken the suffrage away from the inhabitants not merely once, but 
three times. It was amended, and passed the House. When it reached 
the Senate, it found obstacles in its path. The Senate did not dare to 
enact such an open, glaring fraud. The Ring was perplexed. It seemed 
as if the Assessor of the South Town might have to vacate his office 
without carrying off the spoils of more than one additional year. 
What was to be done? A gentleman skilled in legislation—“ profes- 
sionals” they are called in Chicago—was consulted. He promised his 
assistance. The Ring went home; the Senate adjourned without passing 
the bill, the honest members no doubt congratulating themselves on 
their successful resistance ; but when the journal of the Senate cime to 
be examined, there was the record that the bill had been read three 
times and passed, that a quorum was present, and that fifteen senators 
or so, whose names were printed in regular form, voted for the Dill. 
“From this recital,” says the Chicago 7ribune, in concluding a recent 
article on the subject, “the general public can understand why no 
assessors are to be elected this year in the three towns included in the 
city of Chicago. Those assessors were members of the Ring, were useful 
aiders and strikers for the Ring; they had a good thing each of them, 
but particularly he of the South Town; and therefore their election 
was taken away from the people, and the men continued over in office by 
special statute. The power and the effrontery of the Ring are peculiarly 
exhibited in this transaction, It shows the power of absolute control 
over one branch of the Legislature, and that, baffled in the other branch, 
it attained its end by a corrupt and dishonest falsification of the official 
records of the State.” 

It shows, moreover, by a signal instance, the precise value of con- 
stitutional safeguards such as the ballot, in times of public apathy. 
Certainly a case can hardly be imagined where the supineness of the 
population could be more glaring. The indifference of the mass of the 
citizens of this city to the character of the judiciary is not so astonish- 
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public would care enough about the matter, particularly in times when 
taxation is exceptionally high, to make some effort to throw off the 
yoke by the constitutional methods provided for such cases. But lest 
the ballot interfere with the schemes of the Ring, the Ring actually has 
a bill forged to take the very right of suffrage itself away from the 
people; and this bill stands on the statute-book as the enactment of 
the representatives of these same people, themselves elected by the 
came ballot of which they now deprive their constituents. We are far 
from wishing to imply that the ballot is of no value. It is of inestim- 
able value, as we have no doubt the result of the present reform agitation 
in Chicago will triumphantly prove. But what we do say is that there 
is no divinity which hedges it about, that it may be polluted and 
prostituted to base ends like any other piece of political machinery, 
and that its chief value lies in the force which it lends the decrees of 
an enlightened public opinion. At present, the protection of the ballot 
js the same sort of protection which coats-of-mail and spears and swords 
would afford the weak against the strong, after these defences had 
been carefully secreted by the latter in some secluded place whence 
they could only be drawn by himself. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, October 1, 1869. 


Two things have convulsed the public in this country within the last 
few days: 1st, the letter of Father Hyacinthe to the General of his Order 
in Rome; and, 2dly, the murder of a whole family of seven or eight per- 
sons at the instigation, if not by the hand, of one man. Distinct as the 
two may seem at first sight, there is a connecting link between them which 
is becoming daily more clear, and will end by showing that both tend, in 
their ultimate results, toward freedom of thought. 

What is the hydra against which Father Hyacinthe has been strug. 
gling for the last five or six years? Jesuitism. Jesuitism which is rising 
to such a height that the worst immoralities of the period of Escobar in 
Spain would be menacing in this intelligent France, if the nineteenth cen- 
tury were not there. Now, what is the one aim of Jesuitism, and what are 
its means? Its one aim is power, secular power ; and its chief means lies 
in the complete and utter enslavement of the individual will, the annibi- 
lation of the individual conscience. There is no compromise to be at- 
tained. Christianity teaches the independence of the conscience, the 
responsibility of his acts borne by each man, and the necessity for his 
possessing what Father Hyacinthe calls “the Christian’s royal liberty.” 
The Jesuit teaches that no man can be worth anything; that he is so 
miserable a being that, whether he sin a little more or a little less, it is of 
prodigiously small consequence; that the most upright, honest citizen is 
simply less than nothing unless he take a Jesuit for his guide and master ; 
and that the worst criminal ever created is immediately redeemed by the 
proper intercession of some Jesuit or other with the Virgin Mary. Under 
no end of various aspects, tii is the unity of the Jesuit creed: the degra- 
dation of man inescapable, and the vast similarity between the most virtu- 
ous and the most infamous—all being equalized by the practices of a blind, 
superstitious piety ; but by that only. This is naturally the religion that 
all despots must lean to and protect ; and this is the secret of the alliance 
of all absolutist governments with the disciples of Loyola. But this leads 
much further than people think ; it leads upwards, towards the destruction 
of the Christian doctrine, towards pure paganism, the personal infallibility 
of the Pope as a man and a temporal sovereign ; and downwards towards 
the wholesale corruption and abasement of the people. Jesuitism, as a 
force openly organized and worked by avowed and sanctioned Jesuit 
hands, can only exist and predominate in communities perfectly oppressed, 
as in Rome or Spain (till the Queen was expelled). It is an anachronism, 
an eccentricity, a manner of Jusus nature in a country like France, and in 
a given time comes to an end—contemptuously or violently—but not until 
it has done incalculable mischief. Whenever France, from some cause, 
passes under the temporary yoke of a despot, the Jesuits reappear, as they 
have been doing for the last ten or a dozen years; and their teaching and 
its effects are always identical. 

Human thought is not compressible absolutely. All that the hard hand 
of power can achieve is to block up the nobler issues of its nobler currents. 
It can be forbidden a whole generation to live publicly—that is, to enjoy 
the invigorating, healthy life of a free community, to whom every public 
event is a natural portion of existence. But the mental energies that 
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would take part in public action and public thought cannot be annulled ; 
the only plan is to give them some other food. Instead of healthily, they 
are unhealthily fed, and in that work the Jesuit isa master. The moment 
a community is (and can be) weaned from politics, a species of literature 
invariably rises up which is (later) regarded as a scandal and a shame. 
Look at the obscene literature of France under the last Bourbons, bejore 
1789, and look at the literary food given to her during the last fifteen years. 
And it was impossible it should be otherwise. Politics, as Dr. Arnold said, 
are the most natural and grandest occupation of the human mind. De- 
prive a nation of them, and the public thought is rapidly degraded. The 
present empire has in this respect been guilty of far heavier sins than any 
previous régime. The Emperor thinks ill of his fellow-creatures, and 
thinks, indulgently of evil in itself (two notions often coexistent), and his 
belief is, that whatever most amuses, or offers most “ distraction” to the 
general public, is to be adopted indifferently. Now, it is certain that, as far 
as “the true, the beautiful, and the good” are concerned, the masses re 
quire education, their tastes being mostly unrefined. Instead of this, all 
official art and literature have been encouraged to be as low and coarse, 
and coarsely frivolous, as it was possible they should be. When no poetic 
grandeur was left unridiculized, and a generation learnt to chaff Ilomer 
and the Greeks by making Agamemnon dance the Canean to the sound of 
Offenbach’s music, when Thérésa was the star, and an ambassadress, dis 
guised as a cocher de fiacre, sang ignoble couplets in the intimate réunions 
of the Imperial chiteaux—what was to be the popular estimate of true 
art, and what its notion of the habits and manners of those whom sucerss 
had placed in high places? The answer is easy to find. 

At the same time, another chord was found to vibrate in the fibres of 
the masses—the morbid love, namely, of crime. Newspapers, ruined by 
the prohibition to deal with public affairs or public men, fell back upon 
the one subject which could fill their caisses, and pandered to the public 
viciousness fof taste by heaping detail on detail of contemporary crimes, 
or, when these failed, of past ones. It was a perfectly natural result, and 
has brought its natural consequences. The Pantin murder is the ghastly 
work of a man who has been taught nothing good since he was born, and 
whose naturally perverse inclinations have been influenced by the moral 
food that has been offered to him ever since he was of an age to partake of 
it. The sum of what Traupman has learned during his twenty years of 
life is the same that has been realized by every man of his age and class, 
and amounts to this: Honesty is an illusion; there is no difference be- 
tween a good, upright citizen and a swindler or murderer; success is 
everything. If the President had not succeeded in the cowp d'état, he was 
only a wholesale butcher; if you succeed, it is no matter how you do so, 
Out of all those who are in high stations in France, there is not ene whois 
not in public opinion charged with some default or other; yet all are 
equally powerful. There is no true religion. It is sufficient (if you do not 
scoff at any idea of the sort) to do homage to the Pope, and confess your- 
self toa Jesuit. Let any impartial mind study the mental condition of a 
human being in the state we point out, and see what are the outward 
helps afforded him, what the chances on the side of right. Then, let any 
political philosopher, casting a glance over the moral health of France 
under the Second Empire, say if he does not understand the tremendous re- 
action excited by the crime of Pantin, and does not see how it is linked 
with the eloquent protest of Father Hyacinthe against the action of 
Jesuitism. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 


THE telegraphic announcement of the death, on the 15th inst., of 
M. Sainte-Beuve, must have been to some readers of this journal the 
saddest literary tidings that they have ever received from across the 
ocean. The most accomplished critic, the most delightful and instructive 
talker upon literature, of this generation, to whose weekly causerie now 
for twenty years we have all been welcome as listeners, has spoken his 
last word. M. Sainte-Beuve, who would have completed his sixty-fifth 
year in December, was born at Boulogne of a family that was English on 
his mother’s side. Among the many things for which he had to thank 
his mother, a woman of superior qualities, was a knowledge of English 
and a taste for English literature, ata time when such knowledge and 
taste were far rarer among Frenchmen than happily they are at the 
present day. The relish he then acquired for the poetry of Cowper, 
Crabbe, and Wordsworth, whose influence is apparent in his own poems, 
must have predisposed him to take part in the reaction of the Romanticists 
against the classical traditions of French poetry which was preached and 
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practised with such fervor during the reign of Charles X. Sainte-Beuve, 
after brilliant successes at the Collége Charlemagne and the Collége 
Bourbon, had resisted fora time his own bent towards a literary career, 
and was pursuing the study of medicine, when the influence of Victor 
liugo, the great apostle of Romanticism, led him, in 1827, to give himself 
up to literature. The spirit of those early studies in medicine, however, 
he never lost. The most characteristic feature of his work as a critic from 
1828, when he published his Sketch of the French Poetry of the Six- 
teenth Century, down to the time of his death, was the application of the 
method of the physiologists to the study of literature. Nor is the same 
spirit difficult to trace in the poems, of which he published several vol- 
umes before he was thirty-five ; while his single novel, “ Volupté,” written 
when he was about thirty, has no other merit than as a study, more 
revolting even than clever, in the morbid pathology of character. 

While wooing the muse with indifferent success, as a critic he more 
than fulfilled the expectations raised by his studies in the poetry of the six- 
teenth century, in the “ Portraits Litt¢raires” with which he enriched first 
the Revue de Paris, and afterwards the Revue des Deux Mondes, during a 
long series of years, and which, under various titles, he has collected in a 
At the age of forty, he won the great prize of 
Seven 


dozen or more of volumes. 
a literary career in France, and was received into the Academy. 
years earlier, an invitation to lecture at Lausanne had drawn him into the 
only work de longue haleine of his life, the “History of Port Royal.” On 
this he was employed at his leisure for nearly thirty years, and the five 
volumes of which it consists were published at intervals during that 
period. The interest in the religious side of the Jansenist community 
with which he began his task was, however, gradually lost, and he 
devoted himself chiefly to the studies of character and the literary discus- 
sions for which the society of Port Royal furnished abundant material. 
Sainte-Beuve was a painter of miniatures, and his work on Port Royal, 
which should have been an historical picture, is but a collection of 
exquisitely finished portraits. 

In 1848, a disagreeable passage with some officials of the Republican 
Government of that day led Sainte-Beuve to spend a year at Liége, the 
fruit of which was two volumes of criticism on Chateaubriand, of a most 
damaging character to that idol of French literature for a previous half- 
century. The incense which Sainte-Beuve himself in former days had burnt 
at the same altar made his iconoclasm the more hateful to true believers 
as being the work of a renegade. On the Ist of October, 1849, at the age 
of forty-five, he began in the Constitutionne/ the series of critical articles, 
the “ Causeries du Lundi,” by which he is best known. These were contin- 
ued until 1859, when a new series, of identical character, the “ Nouveaux 
Lundis,” was commenced, which ended only with his death. On nearly 
every Monday for twenty years he has furnished to the Constitutionnel, 
the Moniteur, or, recently, to the Temps, an article of a length, on the 
average, of twenty-five duodecimo pages. These articles, as subsequently 
collected, make in the former series fifteen volumes and in the latter ten, 
the publication in book-form having as yet been brought down only to 
January, 1867. 

In 1855, M. Sainte-Beuve, having been appointed Professor of Latin 
Poetry in the Collége de France, began a course of lectures, which was so 
rudely interrupted by the students that he proceeded no further than the 
opening discourse. The hostility of his audience seems to have been 
aroused by a belief that his adherence to the government of the Empire 
showed a want of personal integrity. The amende honorable, however, 
was made to him some two years ago, when his vigorous defence in the 
French Senate of freedom of thought, as represented by M. Renan, 
against brutal opposition, led to a demonstration in his honor on the part 
of the students of Paris which must have been peculiarly gratifying to 
him. To his appointment as Professor of Latin the world is indebted for 
the longest and one of the most charming of his critical essays. The 
lectures which he had prepared, but did not deliver, he published as an 
“Etude sur Virgile.” The commentary proper covers only the first book of 
the Aineid, and is about a hundred pages long; but we venture to say that 
it is better fitted to give the student a discriminating relish for the diverse 
beauties of Homer and Virgil than all the notes that have been accumu- 
lated in all the learned editions. If classical scholarship oftener produced 
such results, it would fare much better in its future rivalry with the claims 
of modern literature. 

Of the qualities of this acknowledged chief among the critics of this 
generation we must speak briefly. If a motto was to be prefixed to his 
collected writings, none fitter could be chosen than the humani nil a me 
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subject outside of the exact sciences which is not treated on some side in 
the forty volumes and more of his critical essays. Poetry, politics, fiction 
history, art, philosophy on its practical side, war—every topic, one might 
almost say, of interest to maa, he has somewhere dealt with, save tha 
which is commonly regarded as the proper field of the critic, the deteryj. 
nation of first principles. In another sense, too, than as an expression of 
the width of his intellectual sympathies, would the motto we have suggested 
be not ill-suited to Sainte-Beuve. His interest was always in men and wo. 
men. Varied as are the topics he has discussed, he has treated them always 
in the concrete—so to speak—as they are presented in the character or career 
of some individual. Even in the extremely rare cases in which he dis. 
cusses abstract questions like “Qu’est ce qu’un Classique?” the discussion 
does not become abstract. He dwells on the peculiar merits of this ang 
that acknowledged classic with the greatest delicacy and discrimination 
of observation, but he attempts no generalization. Readers who like to hays 
their knowledge in the portable shape of formulas will find small satisfac. 
tion in Sainte-Beuve. Criticism, if it would not impose on itself, he firm)y 
believed must remain an art. The critical faculty must be cultivated, as 
sense is cultivated, by the widest possible experience; but its functioy 
remains to the end, like that of a sense, simply to report what with ever jp. 
creasing delicacy of apprehension it discovers, together with the pleasure 
or pain, the recognition of beauty or ugliness, which, by laws of whose work. 
ings it is unconscious, accompany its perceptions. “ He would maintain that 
the lily is beautiful for seven reasons, but not for eight,” said Sainte-Beuve 
of a brother critic. To reproduce the exact impression the lily made upon 
him, and its charm, is all that Sainte-Beuve would have deemed profi:. 
able. How far his conception of a critic’s functions was defective we need 
not now consider. That it was sound as far as it went, can hard] y be 
denied. To render the mind as delicately sensitive as possible to every 
impression ; to present to it as many sides as possible of the object to be 
studied ; not till all these impressions have been received without distw b- 
ance from prepossessions to let the results of past experience come in ti, 
throw light on the new experience; and to make this illuminating past 
experience as varied and large as possible—this method of studying char. 
acter and the mind, with its products, must be as rich in results as the like 
method in the laboratory of the physiologist. As we said before, Sainte. 
Beuve simply retained the spirit of his studies in anatomy. His marvel- 
lous success was due, of course, chiefly to his admirable mental gifts and 
to untiring labor. In his mind was combined extraordinary sensibility 
with a coolness of judgment which in his later years kept him painfully 
free from illusions. By the respective predominance of these two qualities 
in his earlier and later life, the changes in his views on many matters that 
have been made a subject of reproach to him may be explained without 
disparagement to his integrity. With these capacities for receiving im- 
pressions and passing judgment upon them were joined a fertility of 
thought and liveliness of fancy which carry the reader without a moment's 
weariness over volume after volume of essays on kindred topics. Nothing 
but a thorough mastery of the subjects with which he deals, and an 
affluence of illustration from vast stores of knowledge, could have made 
this possible. How wide then was the range of acquisition of this man 
who had given more than forty years to literature? In Greek th: French 
have never been strong, but Sainte-Beuve had got the true flavor of Cireck 
poetry, though we may fancy he preferred editions with Latin translations. 
In Latin literature, especially in that of the time of the Empire, he was at 
home. In English literature, particularly in that which had any connec. 
tion with France, he appears well-read. With the literature of Italy and 
Spain he deals but sparingly. In German he seems to have been depend- 
ent upon translations, but was in this way familiar with the best of its 
literature proper. Of the France of the last five hundred years he may 
be said to have known everything, great and small. Few students in any 
portion of that field did their work so thoroughly that his gleanings after 
them, as they appear in his notices of their labors, are not of real value. 
But the treasures of knowledge which he has given the world can be but 
a fraction of what he had accumulated. It is plain from his essays that 
he must have made it a habit to put down everything that he met with, 
in literature or in life, which he thought could ever be of service to him. 
Now and then we find him referring to the very words of conversations * 
that occurred twenty years before ; and it is evident that no system of 
study and preparation for his work other than one which gave him su!- 
stantial command of all the researches and all the experiences of his life, 
of whatever topic he might be treating, could have enabled him weekly, 
for so many years, to bring out of the treasure-house of his mind such 
abundance and variety of things new and old. 
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Correspondence. 








CHINA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Among the late telegraphic notices from China was one which 
said that Prince Kung had refused to receive the Duke of Edinburgh. 
This report is probably true. 

Now, although the young Duke may not have been commissioned to 
open intercourse with the Imperial Court, the fact that they refused to ex- 
tend any courtesy to the son of the reigning soverejgn of England—with 
whom their own sovereign had made a treaty of “ perpetual friendship "— 
may very properly be considered to be at variance with the spirit of that 
treaty, and a stron indication of their purpose to adhere as much as pos- 
sible to their old system of exclusiveness. 

Those who have carefully studied the history of the controversies which 
have taken place between the two governments for the past thirty years, 
and who are acquainted with the importance which tke Chinese attach 
to ceremonials, will not fail to see the significance of this refusal. So 
long as China refuses to interchange those personal courtesies which are 
the indices of equal and friendly relations, there is reason to believe that 
she does not desire to maintain them. 

In connection with this subject, it is amusing to read the remarks of a 
Washington correspondent in one of our leading journals of this morning, 
in regard to the instructions which are to be given to our new minister to 
China : 

“Tt is understood that the instructions to the new minister will be based 
upon the Burlingame treaty, and it will be the object of the Government 
to put that important instrument into force in every particular, and let the 
Chinese Government see that the treaty was something more than a mere | 
form.” 

Did the writer intend to be sarcastic, or was he in sober earnest? If 
the intimation be true, then Mr. Low will be instructed to enforce himself 
not to say a word to the Chinese Government about “any privileges or im- 
munities in respect to trade and navigation within the Chinese dominions 
which may not have been stipulated for by treaty,” and not to attempt 
“any intervention in the domestic administration of China in regard to the 
construction of railroads and telegraphs, or any other internal improve- 
ments ;” but, at the same time, it will be his duty to enforce the right of 
citizens of the United States “ to enjoy all the privileges of the public 
educational institutions under control of the Government of China” 
(there are none), and aiso enforce the right of “ citizens of the United States, 
of every religious persuasion, to be exempt from all disabilities and perse- 
cutions on account of their religious faith and worship” (they always 
have been). 

These duties, negative and positive, are about all which that treaty 
calls for ; hence they can easily be performed, and the minister will have 
an easy time of it. We are only surprised that our Government should not 
have sent Mark Twain to perform them, and show the Chinese Government 
that the treaty is “something more than a mere form ;’ then also his 
ample leisure would have enabled him to write many an instructive and | 
entertaining letter to the New York Zrilvune upon the beneficial and 
soothing influences of the Burlingame treaty upon Chinese sensibilities. 
But we don’t believe that our Government will give any such instructions 
to Mr. Low. cm “I 
New York, October 23, 1869.” 


Notes. 

















LITERARY. 

Mr. GEorGE W. CARLETON is to publish Miss Evans’s new novel, 
which has for its title “ Vashti; or, Until Death us do Part.” “ To-day,” the 
novel that Mr. Richard B. Kimball has had in Putnam’s for some months, 
Mr. Carleton will issue in book-form. Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
announce that with November they will begin the publication of Good 
Words for the Young, which is the juvenile Good Words, and no doubt is 
to be an agreeable magazine, as it always has been, for Mr. George Mac- 
donald takes the place of Dr. Norman McLeod, who is compelled by other | 
labors to retire. After January 1, Lippincott & Co. will be publishers of | 
four magazines—as many as Fields, Osgood & Co. Two of the Philadel. | 
phia magazines, however, are really English with the Philadelphia | 
house’s imprint. 
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—If there ever was a “live topic” for onr educational journals to take up 
and dispose of, it was undoubtedly Mr. Worman’s exposure as the maker 
of a pernicious German grammar, and the controversy growing out of it 
between ‘his publishers and the publishers of the American Educational 
Monthly. Except this journal, however, not one had, to our knowledge, 
lisped a word on the subject, or made any allusion to the disgraceful 
announcement of the Messrs. Barnes that they meant to continue publish 
ing text-books by the same pretender, until the Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
in its issue for October, spoke the manly and dignified protest which 
should have been heard on every side. It was a good beginning for a 
journal just revived, after suspension for many months, and we trust 
it will remain faithful to its purpose of criticising text-books impartially, 
without fear or favor. The Messrs. Barnes may never advertise on its 
covers again, but the Schoolmaster has only to persist, and in time it will 
convince the journals of the same class—which now dare not speak their 
minds freely lest they should lose the patronage which keeps them alive 
—that safety as well as honor lies in independent criticism, and that the 
publishers of school-books cannot make head against them if they are 
united in this policy. The present system by which text-books are intro 
duced into schools and exchanged for others is shockingly corrupt, and 
needs a vigorous overhauling. If proofs are wanting to convict the pub 
lishers—and they frequently come to light—nothing less can be done than 
to examine the books for which favor is bought. Not to do this is to sur 
render entirely. 

—All school committees know the reprobate parent who periodically 
hauls them before the courts for requiring his evil children to bow their 
heads or to fold their arms while the teacher repeats the Lord's Prayer. 
He is a familiar figure in every township and almost every school district 
He is the Biblical critic who is accustomed to enquire of the neighboring 
church member where it was that Cain got his wife, if at the time of his 
marriage there was no other family than Adam’s in existence ; and how the 
whale—the size of whose throat modern science has shown to be incon 
siderable—could have swallowed the prophet Jonah. He is the gentleman 
who ostentatiously works in his garden on the Sabbath-day while the 
people are “coming home from meeting.” It is he who sets on foot the 
greased-pig chase on Fast-day, and the raffle for turkeys on the eve of 
Thanksgiving—sports not looked on with favor by the straiter “ professor” 
whose offspring this bad man is willing to decoy and lead away into 
unregenerate practices. That his own offspring. otherwise neglected, 
should be compelled to hear the reading of the Scriptures or the reciting 
of a prayer, causes this parent unalloyed indignation, but if to that griev- 
ance is added a requirement that they should by some change of posture 
seem to add the weight of their authority to the evidence in support of 
Christian doctrine, he commonly decides that the time for action has ar 
rived. Very likely he begins hostilities by arming the eldest son—nor 
mally barefoot—with a pair of heavy cowhide boots, and instructing him, 
thus shod, to “go late” and enter the school-house with resounding steps 
as soon as the teacher has got devotional exercises fairly under way. 


| Probably this move on his part may be met by a standing order that the 
| school-house door shall be promptly locked at nine o'clock, and no tardy 


pupil admitted till the morning recess. Then the young gentleman is 


instructed to adopt some irreverent attitude as soon as the Testament is 


opened, which ensures that obedient Spartan one or two sound thrashings. 


However, he would get them at home, he considers within himself, and 
sagaciously he chooses glory with the rod rather than shame with a rod 
of greater diameter. There are many and various steps in controversies 
of this character, but in the end the courts for the punishment of assault 
and battery, and afterwards the higher courts, are invoked by our 
advanced thinker ; and we may add that generally it is not much that the 


contentious rascal makes by it. And besides this fellow-citizen, there are 


| some of our Roman Catholic brethren who are dissatisfied with the religious 


Our histories, reading-books, parsing- 
books—all our books—are filled, they allege, with implicit or expressed 
accusations, mostly false, against their religion and its professors. So they 
want denominational schools, and money from the State to support them. 
Weare not going to discuss that question here, for it is too large ; but there 
seems no reason why the evil complained of—and we should say that it is 
not altogether imaginary—should call for so radical a mode of treatment 
as the one proposed. That by the way, however. On the whole, we are 
not afraid to assert that among the American people—the laity of all 
denominations or none, and most of the clergy—our system of secu- 
lar instruction is approved as making not only the intelligent citizens 


| whom a republican state must have or die, but also as being in a 
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high sense moral and religious. 
denominations on this side of the water shows that this is not an ill- 
grounded belief. Whatever might be the reply of a Roman Catholic to 
the argument here suggested, the mouth of a British Protestant, at all 
events, should not, so far as we can see, be opened against it. Yet there 
seems to be but very little progress towards what an American would think 
the very easy settlement of the interminable wrangle between the various 
sects in England as to how so to educate the people that at the same time the 
sects stili may keep each its flock. The common schools here certainly should 
teach them—unless we are good for nothing as observers—that colorless or 
nearly colorless instruction, such as is given under our educational system 
—secular instruction, in short~is without effect upon the allegiance of 
the scholars to their various spiritual masters. We say nothing now of 
the Roman Catholic pupils, though we have an opinion in regard to their 
case which is different from that which seems to be held by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. But the child of Baptist parents, or of Presbyterian 
parents, or of Episcopalian parents, is no less a Baptist, or a Presbyterian, 
or an Episcopalian, at the end of his course of study than when he began 
it; or if he is, it is for reasons with which the school instruction had no 
connection. In England the discussion is just now going on vigorously, 
and much ability is shown by the parties to it; but few that we have 
heard speak have laid down two propositions which we believe to be 
perfectly sound, and which, if accepted, would at once end the muddle: 
these two, namely, that the home and the church are the places 
where religion should be taught, and that the secular common school 
leaves children, considered as members of churches, precisely where it 
found them. ‘To these we will add another: that there is not a Christian of 
any denomination in England who ought not to look on any kind of 
instruction whatever for the English masses as a blessing beyond human 
computation, 


—Mr. F. C. Burnand is the author of two funny books that are indeed 
funny, though perhaps it is a distinctively British and not altogether 
pleasant kind of fun that he habitually favors us with. Mr. Emerson, 
who found brutality and cruelty at the bottom of “Punch and Judy,” 
which may be called the most popular of British shows, would doubtless 
find in the essence of much of Mr. Burnand’s books the same two qualities 
Neither “Happy Thoughts” nor “Out of Town” would be selected as 
works the popularity of which would be wholly incompatible with the 
simultaneous popularity of the prize-ring or rat-pit. In both of them 
the laugh is almost always a laugh at some one; almost always there is 
some one who is in a position of ridiculous embarrassment, and is made a 
butt. To be sure there is something else in Mr. Burnand’s writings, which 
sometimes are sincerely good-natured and droll, and which certainly are 
clever and witty. “Happy Thoughts,” in particular, is notably clever 
in conception, and well worth anybody's picking up and reading for 
amusement of a new and fresh sort. Mr. Burnand, besides being 
the author of these books, is a contributor to Punch, and a dramatist 
whose writings for the comic stage have had good success. Just now he 
has on the stage of the Royalty Theatre, in London, a burlesque drama 
called “The Beast and the Beauty,” which, and whose author, we mention 
for the sake of a remark which it has called out from an English critic. 
One of the scenes presents the incident—which we believe is new—of the 
reading by the whole force of the company, or all of it that is on the 
stage at the moment, of a rhyming letter, which is snatched in turn from 
each after he has read one line, and so goes round till the whole of it has 
been read. This is said to be effective, and the critic appears to think that 
the verses were about as well read in this manner as they would have 
been had almost any of the characters read it through alone. “Why it 
is,” he remarks, “that actors rarely seem to understand metre, is one of 
the mysteries of the stage which will perhaps never be cleared up.” Per- 
haps not; though we submit the problem to our readers with some hope. 
We ourselves should say that it might puzzle the critic to prove that 
actors read metre worse than other persons. The people are few, so far as 
we observe, who can do anything but murder metre and sense, or else 
give themselves up to sing-song, when they attempt the reading of verses. 
‘The poets, to be sure, afe usually first in fault. 

—Mr. John Murray’s Academy has made a conspicuously successful 
first appearance, and a second edition of the opening number has been 
called for, the other having gone off with such rapidity that none of it 
was secured for the American market. It may not improbably be more of 
a favorite here than most of its English contemporaries ; but our eclectic 
periodicals will probably eviscerate it with great promptness and regu- 
larity. Among its contributors are Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
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Professor Huxley, Sir J. Lubbock, and Mr. Mark Pattison, and Professor 
Conington was to have been, but is just dead we see. Mr. Arnold 
writes for this number an account of Senancour—“the subject, as he 
takes care with unnecessary egotism to remind the reader, of one of 
his own poems,” says the Zimes, kindly. Dr. Lightfoot, the Biblica| 
critic, discusses the critical introduction prefixed by Renan to his “ Saint 
Paul ;” Lubbock and Huxley, and Mr. Pattison, take charge respec 

tively of the interests of science and classical literature ; literature jy 
general will be safe in Mr. Arnold’s hands; and with Mr. Murray's 
numerous alliances with authors of the highest name, there is no 
reason why he should not make a magazine worthy of his father, “the 
Emperor of the West.” “A monthly Atheneum” the Academy is pro. 
nounced, and, if that is a true characterization, it will be a repertory of 
literary news, as well as a collection of reviews by eminent men of letters 
and science. Among the items of intelligence given this month is one to 
the effect that Darwin is on ¢he point of publishing a book, in which he 
will apply to man the main conclusions arrived at in his “ Origin of 
Species,” and another to the effect that Sir Edward Twistleton thinks that, 
with the help of an expert in handwriting, he has found out the true 
Junius, and shortly will lay the discovery before the public. Byron, as was 
to have been expected, receives some of the Academy’s attention, but nolight 
is thrown by either of the two documents now published on the controversy 
as to the recent accusation brought against him aad his half-sister. One of 
them is a letter written by the poet in Italy for circulation among his 
friends in England, and given by him to M. G. Lewis—*‘ Monk” Lewis—to 
be used for that purpose. Byron simply denies point-blank that he has 
any notion why it was his wife left him. But everybody knew that he 
used constantly to say so, and it is some years since his oral or writien 
word would have been taken as reliable on that head. The second docu. 
ment relates to the destruction of his autobiography, as to which event 
none of the Lives of Byron now in existence are quite correct. It appears 
that, in 1821, Mr. Murray’s father bought the manuscript of Thomas Mocre 
for £2,000. In consideration of this sum, Moore not only parted with the 
manuscript, but agreed to edit it and to add toit. Afterwards, however, 
he went to Murray, and begged him to grant a right of redemption. This 
was done, but it was stipulated that the redemption must take place before 
Byron’s death. Byron died before Moore had redeemed it; but the latte: 
then went about among his friends, raised £2,000 on his note, and desire 
very much to get the autobiography back into his hands. Mr. Murray, 
however, had come to the conclusion that it was best for all parties that it 
should be destroyed. So thought Hobhouse, who acted for Byron, and so, 
also, thought Lady Byron and her friends—Lady Byron, in fact, offering 
to give £2,000 for it, “ which she did not pay, however,” says the Acadevi. 
Moore alone was of a contrary opinion; but the autobiography, and the 
only existing copy of it, weredestroyed. Moore then paid back to Murray 
the £2,000 ; but Murray afterwards took up the note that Moore had given 
for a like sum, and paid £1,020 interest on it, and finally gave him £1,600 
for writing “ Moore’s Life of Byron,” so Moore lost nothing by what many 
people of that day, devoured by curiosity, thought “a disgraceful violation 
of his duty as a biographer.” Whether the Academy is right in saying 
that there are no copies of the autobiography in existence may perhaps be 
doubted. Dr. Shelton Mackenzie declares, in his edition of the “ Noctes 
Ambrosian,” that there are several copies, or were several a few years ago. 
Another thing that may be doubted is whether it would have been worth 
while to publish it.  * 








THE MAGAZINES FOR NOVEMBER. 


ALL the magazines of November bear witness to the fact that the 
editors are in the curious American habit of making up each number some 
couple of months before the date it bears, and there is none of them that 
evidently was not put together in the relaxing heats of August. There is 
none of them, however, that has not some good thing in it, apart from the 
inevitable continued story in each which moves on like fate, above the in- 
fluence of times and seasons. Lippincott’s “ Vicar of Bullhampton” we 
have been reading only intermittently ; but we advise anybody who does 
not care to be drawn to the end of each instalment at least to decline reso- 
lutely each month to be drawn into beginning upon the opening para- 
graph. Incarnate prose as he is—almost sordid prose—in this, as in all his 
other works, Mr. Trollope retains his old gift of readableness—his old 
power, one may say, of compelling a perusal once entered upon. By 
monthly publication, however, with the spell broken at regular intervals, 
the reader has a chance of escape, and in our case we find that he avails 
himself of it. After all, the brick can better be a specimen of the house 
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in Mr. Trollope’ s case than in that of most equally pase writers of fiction, 
and one does not know his late novels so very badly if one knows half-a- 
dozen chapters of each of them. 








But Lippincott’s comes very near being an exception to the remark 
just made, that none of the magazines is without some good thing besides | 
its regular allowance of novel. The monthly gossiper tells something 
which certainly is curious and amusing; and that it is true we suppose 
there need be little doubt. He says that the master of a certain ragged 
school in London has to let the children out in time to pick the pockets of 
the people leaving church, or else he would at once lose all his pupils. 

’ «George D. Prentice” is one of those personal sketches which are in every 
way unsatisfactory. The writer invades the privacy which is every one’s 
right ; the story he tells is as disagreeable to listen to as it ought to be dis- 
agreeable to tell ; no good end is answered by telling it that compensates 
for the harm such exhibitions do; and if there were a good end to be an- 
swered, the duty of gaining it should be entrusted to a person with more 
knowledge of life and letters than was possessed by the writer of the 
article of which we speak. Something wili have to be done with the 
“interviewer,” who is near of kin to the writers who abuse the oppor- 
tunities of intimacy to make disclosures that friends would not, and who 
just now infests journalism to such an extent. Once he was glad to be 
the humble servant of some pushing demagogue, desirous of “keeping 
himself before the people,” or some statesman who, out of vanity or ambi- 
tion, descended to make use of him, or—more recently—some operator in 
gold or stocks who desired to affect the market, and who got hold of 
the newspaper by working the “enterprise” of its reporter. But within 
this twelvemonth he has become a social pest, and with an arrogance that 
would be amusing if it were not so successful, and if its success were not 
so disgusting, he forces his way into people’s chambers, into the private 
rooms of judges, and the offices of bankers and merchants, and demands 
categorical answers to any set of impudent questions he may choose to ask. 
To dissemble one’s love for him to the point of kicking him downstairs, 
will turn out to be the true course to be taken with him, but as yet, 
strangely enough, it seems to have occurred to none of the many men on 
whom he has bestowed his attentions. The fault rests primarily with 
editors, however. 


2% 


“ Recollections of an Attaché” is, we suppose, by the Mr. Robert Walsh 
whom some of us remember as a bold defender of Columbia's honor | 
and glory when these were in so much danger from the sneers of | 
monarchical reviewers. “The Last of the Buccaneers,” a subject never | 
without attraction, treats first of Morgan, the renowned Welsh freebooter 
of the Spanish main, and then for the “Last of the Buccaneers” 





singu- | 
larly enough chooses the Emperor Maximilian. Thus, as Doctor Johnson | 
would perhaps say, the exigencies of discovering a sonorous title for his | 
production drive the bookseller’s slave to outrage the nicety of derivation | 
and diction, and to violate the exactness of history ; as if to be ephemeral 
were an excuse for being slovenly, and the confession of want of impor- | 
tanee could be pleaded against the accusation of inaccuracy. 

In the Nation of June 3, we called attention to a lecture by Capt. Silas 
Bent before the St. Louis Mercantile Library Association, which argued 
that the true approach to the North Pole is by following either the Gulf | 
Stream to the east of Spitzbergen, or a corresponding current on the | 
West Pacific coast through Behring’s Straits. This theory commended | 
itself to us at the time for the reasons stated, but we cannot say that the | 
favor with which we regarded it has been particularly increased by the 
opening article in Putnam's, the author of which reprints a good deal of 
Capt. Bent’s reasoning, goes into rather unnecessary ecstasy over it, and 
then attempts to strengthen it by other considerations drawn from the works 
of modern physicists. The writer, in our opinion, says a deal too much. 
He certainly uses too many words, too many italic and capital letters, and 
too many exclamation points, and does not impress one with his scientific 
training. Capt. Bent’s pretensions are modest enough, but his disciple 
styles him “this profound thinker,” speaks of the “profound reasoning” 
of his address, and of “this remarkable hypothesis, if such a term can be 
applied to it.” In another place, he declares certain facts to be “ wonder- 
fully confirmed by a single inference "—an inference which is immediately 
treated as a fact, and begs the question besides. A map of the Pole accom- 
panies the article, and will be found helpfal; and to those who 
have not before considered the subject, and who may be interested in an 
investigation, we may safely commend this article, which, though too 
zealous, wiil furnish the reader of discrimination with a fairly 
sentation of the arguments in favor of Captain Bent’s theory. 

“Hellenic Nationality and the East,” by Karl Blind, is very clear, | 
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and no doubt is sound, and calculated to do good in the latitude of Boston 
| The Hellenic cause is not, however, in very vigorous life anywhere at 
present. Mr. Putnam continues to give us extracts from his letter-book. 
They are mostly business notes of no importance or interest except as 
autographs of people more or less well known. We have never before, 
though, seen anything of Mr. M. F, Tupper’s which puts that singular per- 
son in so good a light as his letter. Mr. Putnam had sent him a presenta: 
tion copy of a work called “American Facts,” and Mr. Tupper replies 
sensibly, denouncing the “forward race ” who in the English newspapers 
were at that time accustomed to insult America, and prophesying much 
greatness for the United States. “'The Radical Duke” 
and is a piece of contemporary history by Mr. G. M. Towle, 
coverer, or independent discoverer, of padding; “Tent Life in 
schatka” is good reading; “Lady Cinella” we make nothing of, except 
that it reminds one of Poe's stories of mystery ; “ The New Fuel” is con- 
cerning prepared peat, and is very strongly in praise of that superior sub 
stitute for coal; “Contemporary French Literature” is translated from 
Elie Reclus, who abuses the Empire in reviewing a Roman tale, “ Mele- 
nis,” by Louis Bouillet. The criticism of domestic literature is hardly 
well done, being a little peevish in tone and not going very deep; but 
that of foreign literature is considerably better than usual. 

Mr. Towle we find again in J/ours at Ilome, to which he contributes 
several pages from an autograph book, for which it seems he has made a 
good-sized collection—some of the letters having been Bought by him or 
otherwise obtained from third persons, and some having been given him 
by the writers themselves. Victor Hugo, having been apy 
name to this characteristic mixture of big sentiments and ys ‘fective Eng] 
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“De tout mon coeur, Monsieur 

et cher concitoyen de la 

république universelle, et receves 

mon cordial shake-hand.”’ 
John Adams figures as the writer of a sensible letter to President Madison. 
The President very much feared a charge of nepotism, and though he 
wished to give an office to the Hon. Richard Cutts, of Massachusetts, was 
afraid to do so because Mr. Cutts had become a connection of his by mar- 
riage. “I hope you will excuse me, sir,’ says the solid-headed and down- 
right Adams, “if I take the liberty to express my opinion of the Justice 
and Prudence of this Principle. The hyper-superlative Virtue of General 
Washington introduced it; but it has done more harm than good, and in 
my Judgment, the sooner it is discountenanced the better. A President 
ought not to appoint a man to office because he is his relative ; 
he to refuse or neglect to appoint them for that reason. 
thousand cases might be put to show the Absurdity and Iniowity of such 
a Rule. Merit, ‘Talents, Integrity, Qualities, Qualifications, have claims on 
the Nation and the Nation has claims upon them, which ought not to be 
overruled upon any such personal considerations.” There is a ponderously 
sarcastic letter from Jackson to a pair of “ Whiggs,” who had kindly sent 
him two “coper cents ” on hearing that he was bankrupt ; a good “ senti- 
ment” from Elihu Burritt, who said “the heart that can hate the master, 
cannot love and pity the slave ;”’ a jocose letter from Garrison ; and half 
a dozen other scraps worth looking at. 

“To Margaret” is a neat enough copy of verses, now first printed, 
written by Halleck, who declines to accept Margaret's hand because she 
says, openly, that if given, it shall be given to the Poet and not to the Man. 
“Henry Philpotts,” late Bishop of Exeter, is the subject of aslight sketch 
by Mr. C. Lempriere. “ Recollections of an Old Painter” is some rather 
agreeable chat by Mr. Thomas Sully, who talks of people that he painted— 
Victoria, Decatur, Cooke ; of fellow-artists, such as West, Gilbert, Stuart, 
Leslie, Reynolds, Fuseli; and of poets and others whom he met abroad. 
Irving, we learn, was in the habit when he was merry of singing to him- 
self rhymes out of “Mother Goose.” Campbell, on the contrary, was not 
always a desirable companion so far as good temper was concerned, as he 
did not hesitate to throw his wig at a person who disagreed with him, and 
has been known to follow it up by flinging the decanter—a severe reasoner. 
There are several other articles that will be found more or less readable— 
one by “H. H.” on a German holiday at Salzburg ; 
Wilson—which has to be done once in so often, or who knows what would 
happen to the world of periodicals—on the “ Marriages among Men of 
and one, not long enough and full enough, on 
ishment in the East.” Altogether, J/ours at Home is this month very 
good in its way. 

In the Galaxy, Mr. Grant White returns to the subject of the decay of 
the stage, which he took up two or three months ago in his article on the 
“ Lydia Thompson Troupe ” of actors. In August, he enforced the epinion 
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that this is “the age of burlesque,” and referred the existence of the Sat- 
urday Review and the flourishing of the “ British blondes ” to one and the 
same cause. Our love of broad fun, then, is what prompts us to read the 
Review. The argument seems to lead to that point. 
well maintain that the farcical extravagance of Mr. Harry Beckers when, 
as a very red-nosed Minerva, he was singing “ Taffy was a Welshman,” or 
was drinking spirits out of a small flask, has anything in common with 
the worldly wisdom and the sneering of the worst of the reviewers, or with 
the cynical contempt for the romantic and the ideal which opéra bouffe often 
expresses. ‘The nineteenth-century spirit” that we have heard so much 
about since Werther, Mr. White, however, did hold responsible alike for 
“Sinbad” and for the “indifferentism” of Pall Mall. This month he 
brings forward in support of his position one remarkable argument. Mr. 
Charles Reade, it seems, makes Mr. Raby, in “ Put Yourself in his Place,” 
say to Grace Carden, “ This is the age of burlesque.” So “I merely hap- 
pened to see,” says Mr. White, “ what Charles Reade saw and said at the 
same time.” What Charles Reade saw at the same time, however, was 
that it was necessary for Mr. Raby—a representative of the case-hardened 
British Tory, a most perfect and complete country squire, of the so-called 
fossil kind—to make the usual conservative remark as to the irreverence 
of an age which had got ahead of him. Surely, it is odd enough that Mr. 
White should pick up the old gentleman’s bit of stereotyped croaking, and 
make it do service as corroborative proof of the soundness of the theory 
about the cause and effect of Miss Thompson’s and Miss Markham’s suc- 
cess. There always has been, and no doubt always will be, talk of the 
decay of the theatre ; and we are not going to deny that the-theatre changes 
its character from age to age; but when we see Mr. White’s detestation, 
“ Formosa,” withdrawn after a very short run ; and see people crying over 
“Enoch Arden ;” and going to hear Booth in Shakespeare for score on score 
of consecutive nights ; and when we see the crowded audiences—who, true 
enough, may hereand there laugh in the wrong place—who assemble week 
after week to see Jefferson's “ Rip Van Winkle,” we are not going to say that 
dramatic taste, perception of poetic beauties, artistic sense, are very strongly 
developed among theatre-goers, since that has never yet been in modern 
times ; but we are certainly not going to say either that theatre-goers are 
wholly given over to the stage-carpenter and the scene-painter, for they 
are not. 

“Imperialism in America” is a laborious performance which professes 
to explain the founding of the late Jmperialist newspaper in this city, and 
to describe a secret band—the “T. C. I. O.,” the “ Triumviri Civesque Im- 
perii Occidentalis”—which to-day meditates the overthrow of repub- 
lican institutions. The piece is equally inane, whether it is some- 
body’s hoax or somebody’s honest statement of his belief and his 
facts. The man who could talk seriously of the Imperialist, and the 
man who could think that there is any merit of facetiousness in the dull 
joke of pretending that it and the “T.C. I. 0.” were formidable, would 
alike be subjects for deep pity. “The Prince Suvarof” is a story that 
gives rise, as one reads, to some expectations, but ends with the strangest 
flatness——disappears in the sand like one of those Western rivers in which 
one may have been expecting a cataract. Otherwise—but the deduction 
is a sufficient one—it is not without merit. “An Editor’s Tale” isa skil- 
ful little sketch by Mr. Anthony Trollope, and one’s surprise at the catas- 
trophe of it is even greater than one’s surprise at the want of a catastrophe 
in “ Prince Suvarof.” The tale begins in a Turkish bath-house, which is 
partially described, and then takes us up into the editorial rooms of a 
magazine. But the Galary tells the story, which will be found quite a 
model of a short magazine article of the kind that mixes essay and narra- 
tive. “The Galaxy Miscellany” has a brief notice of Pére Hyacinthe, 
apparently written by a foreigner, and at any rate by some one who knew 
the Father in Paris, and who speaks very well of him. The “ Driftwood” 
talks about our New York courts, and about the newspaper of sixty years 
ago; and there are longer contributions, one from Mr. Justin McCarthy 
on “English Universities,” and one from Dr. J. C. Dalton on “ The Circu- 
lation of the Blood.” 

The Catholic World has an argumentative commentary, which Presby- 
terians will read with interest, on “The Reply of the Assemblies to the 
Pope’s Letter.” They will read the writer’s remarks with more interest 
than Christian pleasure. It begins by remarking to the reverend gentle- 
men who signed the “ Reply ” that the mere fact of their making it, and 
denying that they are heretics and schismatics, is properly considered a 
complete proof that they are in heresy and schism. Not heresy and schism 
of the worst sort, to be sure, for the present generation of Presbyterians 
are but the descendants of the men who are responsible for the separation 
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of that sect from Rome ; but still indubitably in heresy and schism—foy 
when a man stands up to defend his own judgment against The Church, he 
passes on himself judgment of condemnation. As to what The Church 
is, such Presbyterian doctors as are bothering over that simple ques. 
tion may get the answer to that question from a great many 
easily obtained books—from Episcopalian books, for example, the 
writer points out—with a suggestion of the old monitorial system of teach. 
ing less advanced pupils by help of pupils somewhat more advanced. § 
he goes on in a manner that the Assemblies will find more familiar thay 
satisfying, as indeed they might have expected, and probably did expect, 
Their adviser is abundantly courteous, however, which is more than can be 
said for Father Hecker, who has a word or two with Mr. Emerson, Mr. F. 
E. Abbot, Colonel Higginson, Mr. Frothingham, and the other members of 
the “ Free Religion” convention held at Boston last spring. “ Esteeming 
themselves wise they become fools,” it seems, and the boasted breadth of 
their views is narrowness, superficiality, and falsity. 

A sketch of “ The Irish Volunteers” who served the Pope in 1860 is 
translated from the French of Count Frank Russell Killough, who seems 
to be a descendant of some expatriated branch of some family of Irish 
kings, and whose degenerate soul was much amazed by the apparition of 
two hundred pious “boys” from Dublin and the County Kerry, armed 
with “enormous cudgels, with which each had provided himself before 
quitting his native parish.” “It would be difficult to portray the terror,” 
says the Count, inspired by this body of the finest peasantry in the world 
in the breasts of the ignorant people of Ancona, who erroneously termed 
them “ O}landesi,” and who lived in constant fear of total extermination, 
especially after the “Ollandesi” had circulated “ the gourd of brandy,” 
and begun to vent a few of the astonishing whoops and yells with which 
the British and American ear is somewhat familiar, but which to the Count 
and his friends seemed capable of shaking “the walls, the city, the gate, 
even the ocean itself.” 

We can recommend also a good part of “ An October Reverie,” and there 
is, besides, an article giving a minute account of the death-beds of various 
saints, which may profit some readers ; an essay in review of Darwin ; an 
article on “The Council and the Roman Congregations ;” and a long re- 
view of the Life of Father Faber—a man whose rashness, vanity, self: 
consciousness, and spiritual self-indulgence make him a most distasteful 
personage in modern religious history. 


Mr. Parton opens the Aidlantic with an article, “The Small Sins of 
Congress.” Readers will take a truer view of the matters dwelt upon 
than otherwise they would if they will recollect how large a proportion 
of the sovereign people are men who hold in fulness a belief held by a 
certain Connecticut farmer: talking to a neighbor on the subject of an in- 
crease of salary desired by their minister, he says, according to the story, 
“You and I know that a man can’t spend six hundred dollars a year. 
Can’t if he ¢ries.” Afraid of this feeling, Congress likes to have what 
may be called a hugger-mugger fund, and lumps moneys under thie 
head of “ contingent expenses” which, if the members durst vote then- 
selves sufficient salaries, would not be added to the public expenditure, 
and would probably never be expended at all. However, it is to be admitte: 
that in mentioning this cause of the evil complained of, we mention only 
one cause, and that it is true that all legislative bodies are apt to be too 
liberal in laying out public money for their own comfort and convenience, 
and this all the more easily because there is a foundation of right and jus- 
tice at the bottom of the fund for contingent expenses. I, as Congress- 
man, ought to pay for my own paper and ink and pen-holders, and per- 
haps I ought to pay for my steamboat and railroad tickets ; and perhaps I 
ought to pay for posting my letters and speeches to my constituents— 
though it might be bad, too, to clog any channel for the diffusion of politi- 
cal intelligence among the people. But certainly I, as chairman or other 
member of a committee, ought not to pay for the stationery it uses any 
more than I ought to pay the rent of the room in which it meets. And s0 
of numerous expenses spoken of by Mr. Parton, who, as usual, is headlong 
in his zeal, and apparently is more concerned to make points that will tel! 
than careful to say only what it is really right to say and ask people to 
believe and hold fast. If, says he, a gentleman rises in the House and 
says, “ Will the honorable member from Ohio allow me five minutes to 
make an explanation?” and the honorable member from Ohio does grant 
the request, the United States—counting the cost of a session and the 
number of hours in it—is out of pocket six hundred dollars. And there too 
is the chaplain’s prayer, which, if it lasts one minute, costs the people one 
hundred and twenty-eight dollars. And the calling of the Yeas and Nays 
comes to over four thousand dollars. So we should have no prayer, we sup- 
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pose ? the Yeas and Naysshould never be called? and no member should be 
allowed to make an explanation of his meaning? In other words, the mem- | 
ber from somewhere else than Ohio ought to become economically deaf, 
ought to decline to hear a word from the gentleman he is going to attack, 
and ought to go on and make a sixty-minute speech against some windmill, 
more or less absurd, of his own construction, at an expense to the country, 
if we adopt Mr. Parton’s method of computation, of about eight thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars. The “ previous question,” which used to 
choke off debate so handily—and which made necessary the discussion | 
and passage of two or three of our numerous Reconstruction Acts—is a 
money-saving device, then? Other things Mr. Parton says as heedless 
and wild as his argument, to call it so, against debate. There is, for ex- 
ample, little reason why anybody who is, presumably, so ill informed as 
Mr. Parton is should bring the charge that Gladstone, in making bishops, 
seeks merely to strengthen himself politically. But more or less of what 
the article contains is deserving of attention. 

For the rest, the Atlantic is noticeable for containing “A Pedestrian 
Tour,” which relates more of Mr, Howells’s experiences in Cambridge and 
the country immediately surrounding that “beautiful and blossoming ” 
town, as the poets courageously say. The essay has much of the charm 
of the author’s best work—has all his lightness of touch, and perhaps a 
little more than might be desired of a sort of remoteness and shadowiness 
which remind one of Hawthorne when he is essaying to do something 
with the real world around him, and is not doing much more than make 
it manifest that he does not greatly like it. “The Brick Moon” is still | 
an unaccountable story. What with the lunatic fantasticalness of the plan | 





of it—so to speak—and the careful realism of its details, and the insigni- | 
ficance of its ending, there has not recently come in our way a story more 
unpleasingly troublesome and less worth reading or writing. “From the | 
Orient Direct” will be found one of the best articles intelligently descrip- | 
tive of life in California that have lately been published. Praise is also | 
to be given to “Our Phil” and to “The Foe in the Household,” and for | 
occasional verses those on “ Bonaparte and Humboldt” are better than | 
common, though they do not take the highest rank among occasional | 
verses, which sometimes are really poetry, sometimes “ fire the shot heard 
round the world.” 
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“L’Historre Universelle du Théatre” is the title of a new work by | 
Alphonse Royer—a very clever writer, familiar with dramatic literature, | 
French and foreign, and well known as the translator of Gozzi, Cervantes, | 
and other leading Italian and Spanish dramatists. But this matter of 
preparation of Universal History is a question more of industrious erudi- | 
tion than of fine writing, and, on examination, there is reason to believe 
that the true title of this book should be “ History of the Modern Theatre, 
from the Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century.” The work is to be 
complete in five volumes, of which but two have thus far appeared. The 
first volume takes us to the end of the fifteenth century, giving all 
antiquity and the East in a single chapter of seventy pages; the second 
volume presents the sixteenth century; thus leaving three volumes for 
the three remaining centuries. 

The history of the French Revolution has been written from the 
records of the Assembly, from its military annals, from its press, from the 
traditions of the clubs, the prisons, and the streets; and now we have a 
history of it from the theatrical standpoint. We refer to “Le Théatre 
Révolutionnaire,” by E. Jauffret. Although not precisely a school of 
morals, the French theatre from 1789 to 1799 held the mirror up to 
Paris in depicting on its stage the same intrigues, the same passions, the | 
same recklessness, that animated its streets and its revolutionary clubs. 
Ag a partial history of the period, it is a curiously interesting work. As 
strictly a contribution to literature, in its reproduction of the numerous 
specimens given of the dramatic composition of the day, it is beneath 
criticism. It would be impossible to find in the entire dramatic records 
of any nation so great an amount of foul and worthless trash. Of the | 
entire list of authors who wrote for this Revolutionary stage—a list num- | 
bered by hundreds—there are scarcely four names ever heard of after- 
wards. Two of these four were Pigault Lebrun and Marie Joseph 
Chénier. Lebrun contributed but one piece (“Charles et Caroline”), and 
Chénier one (“Charles IX.”), both in 1789. In Chénier’s drama Talma | 
played the King and Madame Vestris Catharine de’ Medici. There were 
difficulties at first as to its representation. It was adjourned, suspended, | 





* The works mentioned are for sale by F. W. Christern, 14 University Place, N. Y. | 
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and then withdrawn ; and it required all the influence of Mirabeau and 
Danton to have it produced. Anti-monarchical and irreligious in 1789, it 
Down to 1790 it was still possible to 
In the “ Journée des Dupes” one 


give the correct portraiture of a Jacobin. 
(‘OR sont-ila, ces 


of the characters asks, “ Where are these Jacobins?” 
Jacobins ?"’), and is answered, “ If yon meet a fellow with short, greasy hair, 
cut round, ferocious eyes, flat and sinister aspect, salute with fear and 
respect—c'est un Jacobin!” Asa matter of course, there was no measure 
observed in language concerning monarchy and religion, but the indecent 
horrors allowed to be represented in calumny of Marie Antoinette surpass 
belief. That such things could be printed in secret and read in private, 
one might understand ; but that they could be put in action, in presence 
of hundreds of spectators, is dreadful even to think of. For a long 
time the Queen had not shown herself in public through fear of the gross 
insults to which she might be subjected, and it was thought desirable that 
she should make the effort. She did so, and went to the theatre, accom 
panied by Madame Elizabeth and by her children. On her entrance she 
was loudly cheered, and an air, “ Ah! que j'aime ma maitresse'” sung by 
Dugazon, was seized upon as a pretext for an outburst of loyal applause. 
Although the Jacobins present gave expression to their rage, there was 
yet a momentary consolation to the Queen in this manifestation, which, 
however, was never renewed. M. Jautffret places this incident after the 
famous 20th of June. There is good reason, however, to suppose the 
possibility of a mistake here, and that it occurred in July, 1790. Then 
came riot, pillage, blood, and terror. In 1793, two hundred and fifty 
pieces were represented, of which eighty were of a political complexion, 
Of their one hundred and thirty-eight authors not one is Known 
In a piece of no political significance (* La Chaste Suzanne,” 
from the text: “You are her 
Louis XVI. was then on trial 


1793), the following line was struck 
accusers, and cannot be her judges.” 
One of his defenders said energetically, “1 


look around me in vain for judges, and see only accusers.” The 
allusion was transparent, and brought down peals of applause. 
| The Convention first expurgated, then suppressed the piece. The 


| authors, Barr¢é, Radet, and Desfontaines, were arrested, and came very 


near going to the scaffold. But they immediately began to incense 


| liberty as revealed by the Jacobins, and we find them for many years 


afterward with songs and odes ever ready for the masters of France. 


| They sang the 18th Brumaire, Radet and Desfontaines enjoyed a pension 


of 4,000 francs during the Empire, and the Restoration found them prepared 
with Royal hymns. 

Then there was the piece by Olympe Degouges, and the amusing his 
tory of its failure. She anticipated the “woman's rights” party by de- 
claring (1793), “If woman has the right to mount the scaffold, she also 
has that of mounting the tribune.” Having wounded Robespierre’s vanity 
by one of her pamphlets, she did mount the scaffold. The dramatic Revo- 


| lutionary muse had incense ever ready for the worst excesses, with her 


“ Oui, méme en se vengeant, le peuple est toujours juste ;” and actors wore the 


carmagnole even when representing ancient Greeks and Romans. But 
after the Ninth Thermidor (27th July, 1794) comes a change. Robes- 


Then broke out the long-pent-up disgust and in. 
The favorite actors were those rescued from the 
evolutionary prisons. Fusil and Dugazon, and others like them, who had 
identified themselves with Jacobinical violence, were hissed. For five 
years the fool, the villain, and the traitor of every piece had been the 
Now it was the Jacobin— 
the one name that summed up all things vile: 
“Car tyran, voleur, assassin, 

Pans un seul mot tout cela s‘exprime, 

Et ce mot lA, c’est-————Jacobin.” 
In the “Jacobins aux Enfers”_we find Charon idle on the banks of the 
Styx. A gang of Jacobins arrive. Charon refuses to ferry them across. 
Pluto, appealed to, decides to admit them for the sake of giving the devils 
a higher standard of excellence : 


“Oui, sois certain qu’A daterdece jour 
Tous les démons les prendront pour modele. 


Pluto was too sanguine. His charming abode is revolutionized. The 
Furies, headed by Tisiphone, chase the Jacobins even into Pluto’s palace. 
“What!” says the sooty king, “cannot the very Furies live in peace with 
Jacobins?” “No,” answers Tisiphone. “The sole duty of a Fury is to tor- 
ment the wicked, the malefactor, all the monsters of crime; but the fero- 
cious Jacobin was ever the tyrant and assassin of helplessness and 
And now the stage becomes more sericus, more decent, 


and the Revolutionary impurities disappear. 
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We usually open statistical or semi-statistical books with more or less 


The N 


of distrust, and in that frame of mind took up “L’Europe Politique et | 


Sociale,” by Maurice Block. Its perusal restored confidence, and we very 
cheerfully recommend it. In a volume of 628 pages it presents an excel- 
lent and reliable picture of Europe, statistical, social, and political ; not in 
mere dry tables of figures, but in well-digested chapters on finances, re- 
sources, agriculture, manufactures, education, railroads, commerce, and 
social progress for all Europe, and a series of divisions presenting each 
count*y specially. We were already well acquainted with the ability and 
acquisitions of the author as a publicist and one of the editors of the 
“ Annuaire de l'Economie Politique et de la Statistique.” 

The late celebration of Macchiavelli’s birthday at Florence on the 
8d day of May (he was born May 3, 1469), has drawn renewed at- 
tention to his works. Macchiavelli’s “Commentaries on Livy” are already 
well known. Montesquieu used them freely in the preparation of his 
“Esprit des Lois,” and we are all familiar with Macaulay’s estimate of 
them. In 1857, Guicciardini’s inedited works were published at Florence, 
and among them his “ Reflections on Macchiavelli’s Commentaries.” A 
French author has now selected the first thirty chapters of Macchiavelli, 
with Guicciardini’s “ Reflections” upon them; to which he adds his own 
“ Observations,” chapter by chapter. Thus made up, the work is pub- 
lished under the title, “Essai sur les Discours de Machiavel, avec les Con- 
sidérations de Guicciardini,” by Victor Poirel. Those who have read 
“'The Prince” of Macchiavelli will readily recognize in the present work 


many pages. Indeed, “ The Prince” is merely the corollary of the “Commen- | 


taries.” In this, as in almost every work of similar character now pub- 


| decided his execution. 





| philosophica, and historical treatment. 


lished in Europe, and more especially in France and in Germany, the | 
American reader may find abundant consolation if at all discouraged by | 
the eritics who daily assare him of the ruin and degradation of his coun- | 


try and of the failure of our free institutions. For these institutions in 


| discussed, and frequent allusions made to American precedents. 


general, and for the conduct and bearing of the Government in putting | 


down the rebellion, there is now, abroad, a chorus of admiration and praise. 
Thus, in the fifth chapter of the work under consideration, there is a 
passage in which both Macchiavelli and Guicciardini by common accord 
give to a mixed government the preference over all others. After it, Mac- 
chiavelli places a democracy, which Guicciardini proclaims the worst of 
all, preferring an aristocracy. Commenting upon this passage, M. Poirel 
says: “The example of the United States, from the date of their indepen- 
dence down to the late civil war, whose dangers they surmounted with 
incomparable vigor, demonstrates that democracy under certain conditions 
can conduct the greatest state with fully as much vigor and ability as any 
aristocracy whatever. After passing through the most trying crisis with- 
out the slightest violation of existing laws, the American Republic, since 
peace was declared, has returned from an army of a million and a half of 
soldiers to a modest effective of a few thousands. Even their generals, 
all, victors and vanquished, have returned to civil life. A people thus con- 


stituted, endowed with the civic qualities, the intelligence and the morality | 


which are acquired by participation in public affairs, is the people of whom 


Macchiavelli speaks. 
multitude as Guicciardini understands it—the populace that you con- 
stantly find in history, ancient and modern, lighting up civil war in em- 
pires with no other result than that of giving them up to despotism.” 

Under pretext of writing “ L’Histoire des Corporations Religieuses,” a 
certain M. A. de Bolland inflicts upon us an old-fashioned French Terror- 
istic attack upon Christianity. He begins thus: “ An association more or 
less secret, and founded in hatred of Roman authority, Christianity, in its 
origin, brought nothing new with it into the ancient world. Its simply 
Platonic morality had long been preached at Alexandria, for we know 
that Mark, on his arrival there, found it taught with brilliant success.” 

lere we rub our eyes, and go back to the title-page to see if perchance we 
have not read 1869 for 1793. One thing above all others specially shocks 
this gentle disciple of Carrier and Barriére. It is the shedding of blood. 

The French Expedition to Mexico has been fruitful in books, most of 
which are narratives of what the authors saw and heard in a land which 
they invaded gaily and left suddenly. Some of these works are novels, of 
which “ Benito Vasquez, Etude de Meeurs Mexicaines,” by Lucien Biart, is 
by no means a favorable specimen. It conveys but little idea of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of Mexican life, and is mostly given over to dialogue, 
in which the Mexicans talk like the author's countrymen and women. 

A more serious and a really meritorious work.on Mexico is “ Iis- 
toire de l'Intervention Francaise en Mexique,” by E. Lefevre, in 2 vols. 
8vo. The author was, during Maximiliau’s reign, editor-in-chief of the 
Trin le Mevico, and afterwards had access to the official documents left 








Such a people has nothing in common with the | 
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by Maximilian at Queretaro. He gives in his book the famous decree of 
October 3, 1865—upon which mainly turned Maximilian’s fate, and which 
Under pretext of the flight of Juarez, this fata] 
decree treated his partisans as vulgar malefactors, ordered their condem. 
nation by court-martial without appeal, and execution in twenty-four hours 
after capture. On the night of the signature of that decree—which within 
ten days sent to death Generals Arteaga and Salazar, with numerous 
other Mexican patriots, and soon afterwards Maximilian himself—there was 


| a gay ball, it seems, at the palace in Mexico. The author troubles us but 


little with any effort at polemics or rhetoric. He tells his story in g 
straightforward way, resting on his documents at every page; and he 
dissipates much of the official obscurity industriously thrown around thie 
most unfortunate as well as the most unjustifiable of expeditions. Under 
the smoke of Confederate guns, the theory of success and the doctrine of the 
Sait accompli appeared to serve as a justification of the double iniquity of a 
gratuitous invasion of Mexico and a treacherous alliance with rebellion, 
But the fait accompli vanished at Appomattox. 

The name of Count Agénor de Gasparin is, or should be, familiar to 
every American as one of a small band of such men as Montalemboert, 
Cochin, and Laboulaye, who withstood the tide of public sentiment in 
France in favor of the Southern rebellion and its ally, the Mexican Expe. 
dition. At Geneva, Switzerland, Count Gasparin last winter delivered a 
course of seven lectures on “ Equality,” giving his subject a thoroughly 
These lectures developed the 
subject somewhat in the following sequence: Equalities and Inequalities 
that are Indestructible ; March of Equality in History ; the Equality that 
Elevates and the Equality that Lowers; Equality in Communism ; Equal- 
ity through Liberty ; Equality through the Gospel; and, finally, Social 
Political equality and woman’s rights were incidentally 
These 
lectures have been lately published: “L’Egalité, par le Comte Agénor 
de Gasparin.” 

The ninth volume of the works of Montalembert, just published, con. 
tains what he has written on the Polish, Roman, and American questions. 
Of Poland, Count Montalembert has ever been one of the most constant, 
faithful, and eloquent defenders, and, with Laboulaye and others, an 
unflinching advocate of the United States. The principal article of the 
volume is his life of Lacordaire. 

The last number of the Revue Positive contains a noteworthy article 
from the pen of M. Littré—yet another great voice to swell the chorus 
now heard in France against the false glories of the First Empire. “If,” 
says M. Littré, “the hundredth anniversary of the birth of the Emperor 
Napoleon had been privately celebrated at the Tuileries, I should not 
have made it a text—leaving to private sentiments all the respect they 
merit. If it had not been sought to make of this centenary a national cele- 
bration, it would not have occurred to me that this head of the nation 
caused Paris to be twice taken—a thing that had never happened under 
a king of France or the Republic. If Napoleon I. had been merely an 
emperor and not at the same time the oppressor of the Continent, | 
should not as a European have felt wounded in those sentiments of national 
confraternity in which we all now share.” Citing the speech of the 
present Emperor to the army at the Camp of Chalons, M. Littré then pro- 
ceeds to comment upon it. In that speech, it will be remembered, Louis 
Napoleon told the soldiers “the history of our wars is the history of the 
progress of civilization,” and “to continue to be as in the past, and they 
would always remain the worthy sons of the great nation.” “La grande 
nation!” ejaculates M. Littré—“the same flattery which Napoleon I. 
used in order to mask the system of conquest and oppression which he 
put forth the arm of France to support. I am well aware that in saying 


Harmonies. 


| it I shall shock every French prejudice, but, in my opinion, France was 
' never less great than during the years between 1804 and 1814. She 


seemed to have forgotten all that even but recently had created her 
glorious enthusiasm, and gave the example of the saddest fickleness. 
The enormous power remitted to her by the Republic she employed only 
in unjust wars, odious conquests, iniquitous spoliations, and the erection 
of ridiculous theories. All that was most elevated in civilization suffered, 
and she at last only retained the sanguinary distinction of sterile 
triumphs; for they were gained at the expense of that liberal develop 
ment which more and more becomes the soul of Europe. And even this 
bloody éclat was wrested from her. Defeats even more signal than her 
victories were inflicted upon her, and it became evident that nations with 
a just cause, with conrageous hearts and capable leaders, could in turn 
conquer those who had conquered them.” 





The Nation. 
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RECENT REPUBLICATIONS, 


M. Guizot’s “ Saint Louis and Calvin” is published by Messrs. Lippin- 
cott & Co. in their series of “The Sunday Library for Household Read- 
ing.” We observe in the preface one or two expressions to the effect that 
Romanism and Protestantism have at last learned that they can and ought 
to live together in peace, and that liberty must be their watchword and 
safeguard ; also, that the author has “tried to depict these two lives as 
glorious and profitable examples of Christianity, and of its persistent 
unity in the midst of its most striking variety.” But a perusal of the 
chapters corrects the impression which is here sought to be conveyed. 
The biographies, though condensed, are conscientiously done—too con- 
scientiously, we are tempted to say, for their purpose. As historical 
studies they are admirable for candor. Saint Louis receives full praise for 
his virtues, but is faithfully charged with lack of statesmanship in his 
crusading enterprises, and with lack of charity in his wars against re- 
ligious liberty—defects which implicate him in the two great errors of his 
time, and, we may add, gave a medieval cast to all his graces that ren- 
ders them nearly useless for modern imitation. Calvin, too, is fairly dealt 
with in every aspect of his character, M. Guizot’s sturdy Protestantism 
not blinding him to the fact that his conduct towards Servetus was hard, 
ungenerous, and “much more influenced by violent animosity than he 
imagined,” and that “the measures by which he endeavored to ensure 
unanimity of conviction are a stain on his memory.” A little more brilliancy 
in style, a little more picturesqueness of description and arrangement, 
would make the biographies very agreeable as well as valuable reading. 
As it is, the cautious fidelity of the historian, coupled with the speculative 








zeal of the dogmatic thinker, somewhat diminishes the attractiveness that | 


draws the general reader to this class of literature. It is needless to say 
that the author has consulted the latest and best authorities on his sub- 


jects, or that he gives his readers the benefit of all his own intellectual | devil gains by my chastisements.” 


accomplishment. The chapters on Calvin contain much suggestion that 


will be new to all but critical students; and throughout the chapters the | 


evidences of a full and accurate mind abound. The work, as far as it 
goes, is genuine. 


We remarked, some time ago, in reviewing Mr. Thorold Rogers's com. | 


pilation of John Bright’s “Speeches on Questions of Public Policy,” that 
they afforded very few passages of the kind which a schoolboy would mark 
for declamation. As this, however, in our opinion, only renders them the 


pagne district and its peculiar industry, which appears at a disadvantage 
not wholly merited after Mr. Robert Tomes’s exhaustive and edifying little 
work on the same subject ; there is another, and a very good one, on the 
Mont Cenis Tunnel ; and all the rest relate to Paris life, or to a few famous 
towns west and north. ‘laken together, these last serve pretty we as a 
Paris guide, and contain information not always obtainable elsewhere. 
They are generally too brief, however, when considered singly, and are 
none of them remarkable for their thought or diction. In this we are in 
clined to think they do injustice to Mr. Buffum, who had the reputation of 
being an able as well as amiable man; but the sketch of him given in the 
preface portrays the born Bohemian, and the letters show us little else. 
Still, stripped of their rather commonplace and often misanthropic senti 
mentalism, they may be read with considerable interest and profit. 

Those who possess Miss H. W. Preston’s translation of “ The Life and 
Letters of Madame Swetchine,” and care to make further acquaintance with 
that religious enthusiast, can do so by procuring her “ Writings,” also 
translated by Miss Preston, and published by Roberts Bros. For ourselves, 
we have not found her a particularly attractive character, in comparison 
with others of her sex, and are inclined to assign to her so-called 
“Writings "—they are very fragmentary—a greater value for understand 
ing her cast of mind and habits of reflection than for persuading or con 
soling others religiously disposed. On this point it is not becoming to be 
positive. We can only say in explanation that her aphorisms—dlesignated 
either as “airelles” or as “thoughts "—have produced on us about the 
same effect as works composed of “ beautiful extracts,’ which tire the 
mind with fine sentiments taken out of connection ; with this difference, 
that they are a little more monotonous, The most vigorous we have met 
with is the seventh of the “ thoughts:” 


“TI feel toward God as they say the Russian women feel toward their 
husbands: the more he beats me, the better I love him. That is all the 


Madame Swetchine’s notion of the plan of creation and the divine gov 
ernment appears to be embodied in a “thought” which we cannot help 
believing was not “thought out,” viz.: “ Miracles are God's coups d'état,” 
and in the following, from her essay on resignation, on the office of 
prayer: 


“God would be swayed, Giod would be sued: it is due to his justice, 


| and his original designs for man.” 


more worthy to be studied as models of eloquence, not only by schoolboys | 
but by any one disposed to speak in public, we take some pleasure in call- | 


ing attention to Macmillan & Co.’s popular edition of the work just men- 
tioned. The contents are the same as those of the elegant volumes of the 
first edition—here compressed into one, yet without rendering the text difli- 


This essay, together with one on old age, form the body of the book ; 
and besides these and the aphorisms mentioned, there is a sophistical 


| argument on the exclusiveness charged against the Catholic Church, and 


cult to read, or producing a book too bulky for good looks or for convenience. | 


The price is correspondingly reduced, and puts within the reach of every 
one a peculiarly valuable contribution to the history of recent events, as 
well as an example of the purest and noblest oratory of our day, and indeed 
of modern times. 

Miss Braddon may do her worst, and Victor Hugo in translation may do 
his; but while “ The Initials” holds its own, there need be little fear of an 


utter perversion of the taste of the fiction-loving public. We venture even | 


to set the Messrs. Peterson’s new edition of this charming story against 
the thousand-and-one editions of Mrs. Southworth’s novels, published by 
the same house, and to find a little balance to their credit as purveyors for 
American readers. Stronger testimony in favor of “The Initials” will 
hardly be required of us; but we are free to add that few novels have re- 
mained at once so fresh and so delightful in our memory, and that we do 
not know where to turn for a more pleasing love-story in a thoroughly 


realistic setting. We like it better than any other of the Baroness Taut- | 
pheeus’s works, and we hope and expect to see our opinion of it confirmed | 


by the latest generation of which we shall have cognizance. 
ment of the two sexes as to the character of Hamilton may very probably 
differ, but we doubt if any one seriously thinks the worse of Hildegarde 
for having at length married him. 

The pious care of a brother has given us “Sights and Sensations in 
France, Germany, and Switzerland ; or, Experiences of an American Jour- 
nalist in Europe,” by the late Edward Gould Buffum (New York: Harper 
& Bros.)—a selection of letters and articles published by the author in 
various periodicals during his ten years’ stay in Paris as a foreign corre- 
spondent of the press. Switzerland enters into a single chapter—“ A 
Tramp in the Bernese Oberland ”"—not the most favorable specimen either 
of Mr. Buffum’s powers as a writer or as an observer ; and Germany one— 
‘Trente et Quarante at Hombourg.” There is a chapter on the Cham- 
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one or or two other bits of equal valuelessness. 

The lady who signs herself “ Howard Glyndon™ has done good ser- 
vice, and done it well, in translating Julie Gouraud’s “ Mémoires d'un 
Petit Garcon ” (“ A Little Boy's Story.” New York: Hurd & Houghton), 
It isa little French boy, of course, who has the floor, but he is not so 
much unlike other boys that we have known, whether in making use of 
his older sister, in being guided by her for his good, or in despising her at 
times as a girl. There is some very effective satire of the quiet sort, 
rebutting Henri’s masculine pretensions, and the author's humor touches 
not a few humbugs and foibles in a manner that only adults will appre- 
ciate. Thus, the French tutor and the English governess dispute over the 
merits of certain cheeses : 

“ Marguerite and I could only make out one single thing in the discus- 
sion, and that was, that there are in the county of Chester thirty-two 
thousand cows, the milk of which furnishes every year 11,500 tons of 
cheese, amounting in all to 25,760,000 English pounds.” 

The boy’s character is well preserved throughout, and he is made to 
go back and recall omitted events in a boyish, unchronological way, which 
materially heightens the reality. The authoress very ingeniously con- 
trives to put on the autobiographer the burden of moralizing, which he 
does with great naturalness and perfect justice; and the result is one of 
the best, because best disguised, aids to juvenile discipline that we remem. 
ber to have seen. It is, moreover,a very happy picture of a genuine 
French home which is sketched for us in these pages, and we are only too 
glad to welcome it, especially from the child’s point of view. The narra- 
tive is plentifully adorned with pictures, large and small, which add much 
to its jollity. 

“The Panorama,” published by Mr. G. W. Carleton, is a reprint, 
edited with notes by the author’s executors, of the Californian and Mor- 
mon lectures which Artemus Ward used to deliver in this country and in 
England. All of its jokes were once familiar to most of our readers, and 
some of them are still recollected and may be heard repeated in con- 
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versation. The editors, in order to convey to the reader some notion of | 


the manner in which thé great showman delivered the lecture that | 


accompanied the panorama, have adopted the curious device of printing all 
the jokesin very much smaller type than the rest of the letterpress. Thus: 
“Nothing of special interest occurred at Acapulco—only some of the 
Mexican ladies are very beautiful. They all had brilliant black hair— 
hair ‘black as starless night ’—if I may quote from the Family Herald. 
It don’t curl—a Mexican lady’s hair never curls—it is straight as an 
Indian's. Some people’s hair won't curl under any circumstances. My 
hair won't curl under two shillings.” The volume contains too many jokes of 
this rather feeble quality—though it is one of the characteristically fatuous 
kind which may be considered the generic Ward joke. But there are 
many good ones, too; and all of it, good and not so good, is Artemus 
Ward. The volume—printed on the wretched paper to which Mr. Carleton 
has accustomed the readers of his publications—is made larger than it should 
have been by the insertion of thirty-four woodcuts which are supposed to 
reproduce the panorama, On the back of the leaf on which the illustra- 
tion appears nothing is printed. Then, again, over against the woodcut, 
on the opposite page, a third of a page is always occupied by a picture of 
a man’s hand holding a riding whip—a specimen of pictorial art about 
equal to the little illustrations of houses and packet-ships which head 
advertisements. _ Then, too, there are rather more notes by Messrs. Robert- 
son and Hingston than there is lecture by the showman—though we do 
not find particular fault with these, except for a way they often have of 
breaking in on the lecture at points where they are not at all desired or 
needad. By these various means the volume is made of a size that suits 
the views of the publisher. He, however, let us say, follows the example 
set him by his British forerunner, Mr. John Camden Hotten, and perhaps 
the more energetic protest against such a way of dealing with the public 
as this book exemplifies should be made in England rather than here. 

Anybody who wants an edition of the complete works of Mr. Whittier, 
well printed on fair paper, and prefaced by what we take to be a good 
portrait on steel of the well-loved poet, may get it in the two-volume edi- 
tion just printed by Fields, Osgood & Co. “In these volumes, for the first 
time,” said the poet in 1857, and he can truthfully repeat the words now, 
“a complete collection of my poetical writings has been made. While it 
is satisfactory to know that these scattered children of my brain have 
found a home, I cannot but regret that I have been unable, by reason of 
illness, to give that attention to their revision and arrangement which re- 
spect for the opinions of others and my own afterthought and experience 
demand, That there are pieces in this collection which I would willingly 
let die, I am free to confess. But it is now too late to disown them.” And 
it is also too early, we may say; for there is none of which Mr. Whittier 
need be ashamed. He began writing when he was very young, and has 
gone on writing, and writing better till now; and if he has written some 
poetical pieces that were not poems, he is in that respect like every poet 
who ever took up the pen, though perhaps there are not too many of them 
who would have the candor and modesty to make the confession. It is 
not a general confession of sinfulness that Mr. Whittier makes, either. 
He accomplishes the more difficult task of specific acknowledgment of 
sins, and says in effect that he wishes he had not written “Mogg Megone.” 
Perhaps, however, the writing of it may have been necessary to “Snow- 
bound” or “Abraham Davenport.” And then too it is well to have done 
with one’s poor poems ; and the writing of them is not too heavy a price to 
pay forthat freedom, if perchance, as often happens, it is the only price that 
will avail to buy it. 

“Tier Majesty's Tower” is a second series of more or less bloody and 
“improper” historical studies, so to call them, by Mr. Hepworth Dixon. | 
It is difficult to express fully, and not too fully, the impression which this 
writer makes on nerves of any sensitiveness. Morally, spiritually, estheti- 
cally, he gives pain and causes displeasure. 

We had supposed that the day for a “ Hemans” in two volumes had 
But the book-market vitality of 
an author oftentimes lasts long after the real life has gone out of him, 
just as the hearts of some of the inferior animals will beat for hours after 
the anatomist has dissected them—the heart of the sturgeon, for instance, 
has been known, they say, to beat after it was so dry that at each pulsa- 
tion it gave a rustling, rattling sound. Pretty much of this unvital kind 
is the life that is left in “The Siege of Valencia” and “ De Chatillon,” 
and the thousand or two other effusions of the fluent lady who pleased our 
mothers so well when Mrs. Norton and L. E. L. were also pleasing them 
in much the same way, though hardly so innocuously. Poeticalness, in a 


passed away. And so it has, probably. 





state of extraordinary dilution, is the prevailing characteristic of her muse. 
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But, by times, she did things that were on the poetry side of poeticalness, 
though none that is far from the line. Domestic misfortunes compelled 
her to write, poor woman, when doubtless she would a thousand times 
rather have remained silent. This makes one wish all the more that the 
Messrs. Appleton would employ editors in the preparation of their Globe 
Editions of Standard Poets. A judicious short selection from Mrs. Hemans’s 
writings would give us a thin volume of very good verse, and a properly 
prepared introduction to it would commend her to the kind thoughts of 
her readers. 

Similar remarks as to inadequate editing apply to the edition of Dryden 
before us which also bears the imprint of the Appletons. The book is 
reproduced from old plates and put on the market without care. Dryden 
cannot be properly read in this form except by an accomplished student of 
him ; and a student of him will already have his writings in other forms, 
Here are no notes, no criticism, no good biography. The same things or 
nearly the same things may be said of the companions to the “ Dryden” — 
the “ Burns,” “ Cowper,” “ Pope,” “ Milton,” and the rest. They are cheap 
however. 

We have more than once spoken of the Lowell Institute lectures on 
the “ Early History of Massachusetts.” Mr. Winthrop delivered the intro. 
ductory lecture, which was strictly historical ; then followed the Rev. Mr. 
George Ellis, on “The Aims and Purposes of the Founders of Massachu- 
setts,” and the “Treatment of Intruders and Dissentients;’ Mr. Wil- 
liam Brigham, on the “ Kelations between Massachusetts and the Colony 
at New Plymouth ;” Mr. Samuel Haven, on the “ History of Grants under 
the Great Council ;” Professor Emory Washburn, on “Slavery in Massa 
chusetts ;” Hon. C. W. Upham, on “ Massachusetts Records under the First 
Charter;” Judge Joel Parker, on “The First Charter;” Dr. Chandler 
Robbins, on the “Regicides Sheltered in New England;” the Rev. Mr. 
E. E. Hale, on “Puritan Politics, and the Political Connection between 
the New Englanders and the English Puritans at home;” Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, on “ Early Relations with the Indians;” Mr. George B. Emerson, 
on “ Early Education in Massachusetts ;’ and Dr. O. W. Holmes, on the 
“ Medical Profession in Massachusetts.” This last-named article is instruc- 
tive and is also of course amusing. The whole book has value, and if the 
wicked defamers of Massachusetts will only listen quietly and hear the 
people of that State talk abont her, they will spare themselves much shame 
and trouble. Evil-intentioned Democrats have spread abroad a great deal 
of ignorant abuse of her which books like this will fully expose in its true 
light and cause to seem as ridiculous and wickedly foolish as it really is. 

As our readers know, both Messrs. Harper & Brothers and Messrs. 
Fields, Osgood & Co. are publishing rival editions of George Eliot's 
novels, and have made them so nearly alike that there is not much to choose 
between the two. Perhaps the Harper edition is a little preferable. The 
Boston edition divides the page into two columns ; the New York one car- 
ries the lines all the way across; the type of the former is of about the 
size of that now under the reader’s eye; that of the New York edition is 
larger, and so also is the page, but the larger page is of thinner paper. 
The two editions are in the market for the reason that the Harpers believe 
that they have the right of publication, as having paid George Eliot for 
advance sheets of several of the novels that they wished to secure for 
their magazine—in which they have appeared. Messrs. Fields, Osgood & 
Co., on the other hand, have the writer’s own authorization for publishing 
the novels, and for this have paid her. The rival ‘“ Thackerays” have 
the same points of likeness and difference in the make-up of the volumes 
that we have noted between the two “George Eliots.” The Harper 
“ Reade,” however, is paper-covered. 

We may properly congratulate the reader upon the appearance, with 
Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co.’s imprint, of a twelve-volume duodecimo 
edition of Froude’s “ History of England,” which is to be sold for fifteen 
dollars. The paper is good and thick, the type is clear and large, the 
margins are of sufficient width, the volume is of a handy size, and is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. Altogether, a good and cheap edition of a 
work which it is worth while to own and read. 

In all other respects comparing favorably with the first English edi- 
tion, Mr. Gladstone’s “Juventus Mundi,” as just published by Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co., is superior in point of accuracy, since it contains 
nearly two hundred corrected references to Homer, besides a number of 
typographical emendations. It is therefore to be recommended to those 
who have not yet provided themselves with a copy, and to whom careful 
editing is as much a desideratum as ornamental appearance in works of 
this character. Of the merits of the treatise itself, we have already 
spoken at length. 
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The Yosemite Guide-Book: A nasties of the Yosemite Valley and 
the adjacent region of the Sierra Nevada, and of the Big Trees of Cali- 
fornia. Illustrated by Maps and Woodcuts. By Prof. J. D. Whitney, of 
the Geological Survey of California. (Published by Authority of the 
Legislature.)—It would be strange if on any western-bound train over the 
Pacific Railroad, approaching the confines of Nevada and California, there 
should not be as great a demand for this elegant guide-book as the most 
enterprising vendor of railway literature could supply. It is a work 
which combines scientific accuracy with a genuine appreciation of natural 
beauty and grandeur, and which, in describing a region whose scenery 
alniost takes the breath away and would justify almost any exaggeration 
of speech, prefers always to understate and to leave something to the 
reader’s imagination. Those who should pass it by on account of its title, 
and suppose it adapted only for the practical needs of the tourist, would 
greatly mistake. The Sierra is a part of the continent of which it will 
not long be permitted any of us to be ignorant, and which a few years 
hence will undoubtedly inspire an ambition to climb and to explore such 
as the Alps alone have hitherto inspired. Those who have been fortunate 
enough to examine stereoscopic views of the stupendous engineering of 
the Central Pacific road, will have had a tolerable introduction to Prof. 
Whitney’s account of the Sierra south of this highway, but they must be 
prepared for loftier and grander peaks, for more awful chasms, and a 
more savage desolation than they have yet conceived. In the actual 
midst of these pinnacles and obelisks and granite domes, sharp ridges, 
lava fields, unfathomable gorges, glacier-worn valleys (polished by ice- 
ploughs often more than a thousand feet thick), sheer precipices from base 
to summit of lofty mountains, immeasurable waterfalls, the spectator 
must needs be mute for want of language. To bid others go and see for 
themselves will be all he can do to communicate his sensations, and this 
is admirably done in the present work. Accompanying it, besides excel- 
lent illustrations, are two maps, one of the Yosemite Valley particularly, 
and another of the ranges of which it is the centre. These are declared, 
and no doubt with truth, to be the first accurate maps of a high mountain 
region ever made in this country. The narrative falls under four di- 
visions: first, a general survey of the topography of California ; second, 
the Yosemite Valley ; third, the High Sierra; fourth, the Big Trees. The 
statistics of all these curiosities are here given as they should be, but have 
never been given before, much as has been written about them. And 
finally, we are put in possession of the facts which enter into the contro- 
versy over the national title to the Yosemite, and can judge of the desira- 
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bility of surrendering it to squatters who seek their profit in monopolizing 
the most wonderful valley on the face of the earth. A wide circulation of 
the Guide-Book will ensure the defeat of the efforts of these gentry. 


Independent Third Reader. By J. Madison Watson. (New York: A, 
S. Barnes & Co. 1869.)—The peculiarity of Mr. Watson's series consists in 
the phonetic marks which he employs to distinguish different sounds of 
the same letter, as, for example, a dot over s when it has the sound of :. 
This is an excellent feature in a book for beginners, but we should 
suppose that ina Third Reader the need of it would be outgrown. The 
same system (originated, we believe, by Rev. Mr. Zachos, of Ithaca) has been 
successfully carried out in an admirable primer by Messrs. Soule and 
Wheeler. Their method is indeed more philosophical and consistent 
than that before us; for instance, it is odd to mark a hard ¢ and a soft g ; 
and we like Soule and Wheeler's way of marking only the sound ¢/, and 
leaving the sonant (as well as ch, sf, ete.) unmarked, better than Mr, 
Watson's, of giving a special mark te each of these. The selections are for 
the most part much superior to the average of books of the same class. 
The definitions are excellent, and the illustrations are, as a whole, un 
usually neat and tasteful. But that on page 178 is an abomination, and 
almost enough by itself to condemn the book: we do not nowadays 
adopt the Spartan method of teaching our children to despise drunks ness 
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|. Ballads of New England. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

1 vol. 8vo, with 60 illustrations. 
trated ** Snow-Bound.” 
bound in cloth, $5. 
This is one of the most exquisite holiday volumes ever 
issued in this country. 
been drawn chiefly from sketches made by Mr. Harry 
Fenn, who visited for the purpose the scenes of the various 
poems. 
Eytinge, Homer, Fredericks, Perkins, Darley, 
Hennessy, and Ehninger, The engraving is by Mr. 


Uniform with the illus- 
Bevelled and gilt, and richly 
Turkey morocco, $9. 
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The landscape illustrations have | 


The figure pieces and other designs are by | 
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thony, under whose supervision the book has been pre- | 
pared. The publishers have much pleasure in presenting | 


the following note from the author: 

“IT have examined the sheets of the Ballads, and I find 
that in truthfulness of illustration, and in beauty and 
delicacy of execution, the pictures are all that could be 
desired. In the illustrations to*C ‘obbler Keezar’s V ision,’ 

‘The Wreck of Rivermouth,’ ‘My Playmate,’ and * The 
Countess,’ especially, I recognize the scenery familiar from 
boyhood, an 
mind of the reader of my Ballads with the character and 
incidents of local traditions. 

* Joun G. Wuittier.” 
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which I have endeavored to associate in the | 


The compactness and low price of this popular edition | 
cannot fail to make it peculiarly acceptable to the numer- | 


our admirers of Mr. Emerson's genius. 
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SHEARMAN & REDFIELD 
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NECLICENCE. 


The great need of a book on the subject of Negligence, 
and the able, thorough execution of the work, will, it is 
hoped, recommend this new volume to every lawyer. 











A TREATISE ON THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. By 
Tuos. G. SHeaRMAN and A. A. REDFIELD, of the New 
York Bar. 

There is no separate treatise upon the English law on 
the subject; and it has received but me 
books upon torts in general. In making } 
subject of a separate treatise, the authors have, there fore, 


| HAZLITT’S SHAKSPEARE. 


e treatmentin | 
EGLIGENCE the | 


constructed their work upon a plan quite their own, at | 


once philosophical and practical. 

The whole Law of Negligence is covered in this volume. 
All the American and English, and most of the Scotch and 
Irish decisions are cited. numbering upward of 4, 
adjudged cases, a table of which is prefixed to the vSlume. 

One large 8vo volume of 770 pages. Best Law Book 
style. Price $7 BO. 

Sent by mai] or express, nost-paid, upon receipt of price. 

BAKER, VOORHIS & CO., 
LAW PUBLISHERS, 
66 Nassau Street, New York. 


New and Old Books. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS (formerly C. S. Francis & Co.), 
3 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York, keeps constantly 
for sale an extensive Stock of New and Second-hand 


| Books in various departments of Literature. 


} 


| 


Catalogues, issued from time to time, will be forwarded 
PREE to any address. 


The Nation. 


| STUDIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


i the 


a eee eee 


A LIST OF THBP VARIOUS EDITIONS 


ee 


THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Varying in Size 
FROM ONE TO EIGHT VOLUMES, 
And in Price 
FROM FIFTY CENTS TO ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 


Published by 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Strect, New York. 


KNIGHT'S ORIGINAL PICTORIAL SHAKS 
PEARE, including the Biography and Doubtful Plays 
With 1,200 Mlustrations, beautiful! y printed on fine 


toned paper by Clay, London ; 8 vols. super-reyal 8vo, 
cloth, $40; half-calf extra, $60; full tree calf, wilt 
edges, $90; or superbly bound in Turkey morocco 


extra, $100, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED 
PEARE. Edited, with copious Notes, ¢ 
Life, by Howarp Staunton, 1,700 1 


SITAKS- 
lossary, and 
lustrations, from 


designs by John Gilbert, engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel; with Steel Portrait. 3. v« - royal avo, red 
cloth, $22 SO; half-calf, $0. full ce: $40; tree calf, 


gilt edges, $42 50; or superbly boun ° in full morocco 
$45. 


STAUNTON’S LIBRARY 
Edited, with copious Notes, Glossary, 
Howarp Staunton. Beautifully printed on fine 
toned paper, from a large clear type; 4 vols. demy Svo, 
cloth, $17 50; or the 4 vols. bound in 8, half-calf, $33; 
tree calf, gilt edges, $50. 


SHAKSPEARE. 


and Life, by 


Carefully edited 
Stevens, and Reed, with 

4 vole feap. 
; half-calf extra, 


from the Texts of Johnson, 
Notes and Life by Wu LIAM Haz. a S 
Svo, extra cloth, $6; gilt edges, $7 
$12. 
*,* This book can also be had in 5S volt 
ful Plays, Poems, and Sonnets, in cloth, 27 
$9; half-calf extra, $15; full calf extra, $20. 


MOXON’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited, with Remarks on Shakspeare’s 
Life and Writings, by THowas CAMPBELL, Steel Por- 
trait and full-page Tlustratic by John Gilbert. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, $6; half-calf extra, $8 50; full calf 
extra, $10; or superbly bound in full merocco extra, 

ROWE’S SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 
WORKS. Edited from the Texts of Johnson, Stevena, 
and Reed, with Life and Glossarial Notes, by NicHonas 
Rowr. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Stecl Portrait, cloth, 
$3; half-calf extra, $5. 


SHAKSPEARE, AS PUT FORTH IN 1623, 
A Reprint of Mr. William Shakespeare's Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies, published according to the 
True Original Copies. 1 vol. small 4to, vellum cloth, 
£10; handsomely bound in tree calf, gilt edges, $16. 

*.* A few copies of the large-paper copy, bound in half 
white vellum, cloth sides, $20, may still be had. 


THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPEARE,. Con- 
taining the Authentic and Doubtful Plays, Poems, and 
a Glossarial Index. Edited by Cuarnues KnNient, 
Beautifully printed from a smali ae ¢ lear type, on fine 
een ro pey in crown &vo, cloth, $2; half-calf extra, 

If extra, $5; tree calf, gilt pin $5 50. 


=. TL EDGE'S SHILLING SHAKSPEARE. 
Containing his Complete Works. Edited by Cnan.rs 
KNIGHT. 12mo0, paper covers, 50 cents; flexible cloth, 
80 cents; half Roxburghe binding, $1. An edition of 
the above, containing illus trations by John Gilbert, 
elaborately bound in cloth, gilt edges, price $1 50, may 
also be had. 


THE SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. A Repro- 
duction in commemoration of the Tercentenary Cele 
bration of the Poet's Birth, illustrated in a s« ries of 
upwards of One Hundred Photorra hs, reproduced by 
Mr, STEPHEN AYLine from Boydell’s Shakespeare. 
Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, $10. 


imes, with Doubt- 
MM; gilt vdges, 


ms 


By CnaRrLeEs 
Knieut. 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


“It is a great matter to have at one’s elbow the rv esult of 
many years’ investigation into the works of the great 
master by Charles Knight; but Knight's Editions of 
Shakspeare are costly. What a satisfaction, then, to have 
within reach of a small sum, in one handsome volume, the 


| critical notes that are scattered through Knight's Pictorial 


and Library Editions. Were it generally known that this 
is what is meant by ‘Studies of Shakspeare,’ we think 


that the sale of the book would be very large.”—S. A. 
Allibone 
+) —s) 
yen 
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READY EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


CUSTAVE DORE. 


STUDIES FROM THE CHOICE POEMS 


OF 


THOMAS HOOD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


uniform in style with 
Enid.” 


Handsomely bound in gilt cloth, 


* Elaine,” ** Vivian,’ ** Guinevere,” and “* 


iSesackamen $10. 
20. 


With Illustrations, Engraved on Steel. 


BD POIs 5c cccctces escvancs 


CASSELL, PETTER=& CALPIN, 
596 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


Physicians 


**no time to read *’ will find the following pub- 
lications just what they need. 


The Medical and Surgical Reporter. 

Published weekly. Twenty large octavo pages of read- 
ing matter a week; Lectures, Original Communications, 
Hospital and Medical Society Reports, Periscope, Notes on 
Books, Editorials, Notes and Comments, Correspondence, 


Who have 


News and Miscellany, Queries and Replies, etc. Two 
volumes a year of over five hundred pages each. Good 


paper, good print, good reading. The most widely cir- 
culated, popular, and generally read Medical Journal in 
America. Volume XXII. begins January, 1870. 

Subscription price, $5 per annum. Send for a specimen. 
The Half-Yearly Compendium of Med- 

ical Science. 

Published in January and July. Over three hundred 
pages in each number. Good paper, good type. The most 
complete abstract of the medical journalism of the world 
published in the English language. None other does justice 
to American medical literature. It is in its second year, 
and is the most successful medical enterprise, thus far, 
ever started in this country. 

Subscription price, $3 per annum, including postage. 
Send for Prospectus. 


The Physician's Daily Pocket Record. 

Admitted to be the best Physician's Visiting List and 
Pocket Manual published. It contains many new features, 
among which are: a Patent Spring Clasp—a great im- 
provement on the old-fashioned tuck ; a list of New Reme- 
dies ; Doses of Medicines by Inhalation, Hypodermic In- 
jection, Suppositories, etc. ; Classified List of Medicines, 
with doses and prices ; Tables for Examination of Urine; 
Fee Bills; Blanks for Obstetric and Other Records, ete. 
etc. 

*,* It is PERPETUAL, being good a year from date of pur- 
chase. 

PRICE: 35 patients a week, $1 50; 
cluding postage. 

These are works that Every Live Puysictan should 
have. 

Address 


70 patients, $2, in- 


DR. S. W. BUTLER, 


115 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 

CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE [N THE WORLD. 
20,000 Books just received from Trade Sale 

AT YOUR PRICE. 
10,000 Magnificent Books, English and American, 

AT OUR PRICE 
110,000 eens Books, Bistony, “ete., 

AT ANY PRICE. 

Mammoth inoue free. 


Send stamp. 
LEGGAT BROs., 


113 Nassau Street. 


+) he 


Ii. 
| THE CHORISTER BROTHERS: A Tale; by 
the Author of the ** Children of the Chapel.” 12mo, 
$1 2. 


| VANNY CROFT. 
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Messrs. POTT & AMERY’ S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
i 


Jvst Reapy, THE AMERICAN EDITION. 
MEMOIRS OF THE LATE REV. JOHN 


KEBLE, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. T. Cocertper, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
620, with two Photographs, $4. 


By the Rev. 


Crown 8yvo, 


If. 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
Joun Keeie, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
cloth, gilt top, $2. 


IV. 
By the Author of “ Con- 
18mo, cloth, 80 cents. 

Ve 


traband Christmas.” 


NEW GROUND. By the Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe.”’ $1. 
Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


London Bible Warehouse. 


PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED, 
LONDON, 1862. PARIS, 1867. 








BIBLES and 
EPISCOPAL PRAYER-BOOKS. 


LONDON 





A SPECIALTY IN 


FAMILY BIBLES. 


Also, a VERY CHEAP LOT of Prayer-Books for 
PARISH AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, Erc. 





SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 


POTT & AMERY, 


COOPER UNION, FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


A MONTHLY OF 


RECREATION AND INSTRUCTION. 
Profusely lustrated. 
EDITED BY REY. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


Now Reapy, 


THE NOVEMBER ‘PART, 
WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Yearly Subscription, $3 50; Single Number, 30 cents. 
Club Rates, per annum: Two Copies for $6 25; Three 
Copies for $9; Five Copies for $14; Ten Copies for $25. 
HE SUNDAY MAGAZINE and LIPPINCOTT’S MAG- 
AZINE, to one address, $6 50 per annum. 
Specimen Number mailed to any address on receipt of 
25 cents. 
Subscribers will pe be careful to give their Post- 
Office address in ful 


A SPLENDID MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
‘The Child is Father of the Man.”°—WorpsworTH. 


Good Words for the Young. 


A Profusely Illustrated Magazine for Young People. 
Epirep sy GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 


Now Reapy, 
THE NOVEMBER PART. 


Commencing the New Volume. 


WITH THIRTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
Trerms.—Yearly Subscription, $2 50; Single Number, 25 
cents. 
Cius Rates.—Three Copies, $6 50; Five Copies, $10; 
each additional copy, ©. 

Good Words for the Young, with Lippincott’s Magazine, 
$5 50; with Sunday Magazine, $5 25; with Good Words, 
$4 50; with the three Magazines, $10 50. 

Specimen Number mailed, postage paid, to any address 
on_receipt of 25 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, and 
449 Broome Street, New York. 
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NEW. BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 





} 3 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, price $2 50, 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN—Moral, 
Historical, and Poetical. By Mrs. Jameson, Author 
of ‘* Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns.” 

Il. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Au- 
thor of, and uniform with, ‘The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” 

Ill. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $2; paper covers, $1 50 

FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD: Me smoirs 
of an Englishman. By the Author of *‘ Hester Kir- 
ton.”’ Uniform with “ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 

IV. 
In large 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $4 50. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Volume for 
1869, with stories and articles by the first writers of 
Great Britain. Profusely illustrated with finely exe- 
cuted wood engravings. 

". 
In 12mo, extra cloth, price $1 75. 

OURSELVES: A Series of Essays on Women. 
By Elizabeth Lynn Linton. 

VI. 
In 12mo, extra cloth, $1 75. 
GOOD SOCIETY: A Complete Manual 


Manners. By the Right Honorable the Countess of 
eee ERE, 







Vil. 
In 12mo, boards, $1. 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. By Eugene 
Sue. A new edition, complete in one volume. 
Vu. 
In 12mo, boards, $1; cloth, $1 25. 
THE WANDERING JEW. By Eugene Sue. 
A new edition, complete in one volume. 
IX. 
In 21 volumes crown 8vo, cloth, price $50. 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. New com- 
plete and uniform edition, with illustrations by Phiz, 
Cruikshank, and others. 
xX. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, price $2 50. 
THE GIRL’S OWN TREASURY: Specially 
designed for the amusement and instruction of yong 
ladies. Profusely illustrated. 
xi. 
In crown 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 
MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED FEMALE 


SOVEREIGNS. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of 
*“ Characteristics of Women.” 


xii. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE 
By Edward Garrett. 

XII. 
In crown Svo, cloth, $1 75; paper covers, $1. 

THE SEA-BOARD PARISH: A Sequel to 
** Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 

XIV. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, $1 75. 

ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By George MacDonald, LL.D. Uniform with “The 
Sea-board Parish.” 

aaY 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. J. 
Ralston, M.A., of the British Museum. Beautifully 
illustrated by Wolf, Zwecker, and others. 





*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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+wRMe RIVERSIDE. 


1870. 
FOURTH YEAR. 


' 


imc. 


de Magaz 


{. Hans Christian Andersen’s new stories will, as before, be 6. Stories from the Old English Poets and Dramatists. 
contributed to the “ Riverside in advance of publication in any other part of the 7. The Menagerie. With many illustrations 


world. 8. Fairy Poems and Pictures. By Annette Bishop 
: 59° o- 
2. Vieux Moustache, the “Riverside” favorite, will tell “ How the Cap- 9. Anne Silvernail’s Little Artists, their Stories and Pic 
tures. 


iwersi 


tain came by a Legacy.”’ Illustrated by Darley. 


: : = 10. Natural History and Science, History and Biography. 
3. Indian Club Exercises, and other Gymnastics. {t. Mother Goose’s Melodies, set to Music; Nursery Songs and Pi 
4. ‘‘Jake’s Wedding,” and other stories, by the author of “ Ainslee.” tures, 


5. “The Building ofa Railroad.”’ By Jacob Abbott. {2. Drolleries, By H. L. Stephens. An abundance of Riddles 


Contributions from Paul H. Hayne; 8. A. Brock; Porte Crayon; the authors of ‘*Susie Books, “Seven Little Sisters,’ * Dream Children,” ** Ting-a-Ling,”’ “ Seven 
Stormy Sundays,” ** The Last of the Huggermuggers.” 
Pictures by F. O. C. Darley, H. L. Stephens, Gaston Fay, E. B. Bensell, C. Hoppin, M. L. Stone, Thomas Nast, H. W. Herrick, G. C. Lambdin, and others. 


The R 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2 50 a year, in advance; to clergymen and teachers, $2; single copies, 25 cents. 3 copies, $6 50; 5 copies, $10. Thus, by procuring four full subscriptions, 
the fifth is obtained free. 10 copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis. 
Subscriptions may begin with any number. Postage on the Magazine is 24 cents a year, payable quarterly at the office where it is received 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER MACAZINES AND PAPERS. 





The Publishers of the ‘* Riverside *’ will receive subscriptions for that and other Magazines and Papers at the rates given below. It is not necessary that th should be sent to 
the same address, but only that the amount sent by the person should be that advertised. Whoever sends club money in this way is requested to state Sact address or 
addresses to which the magazines are to be sent. 

The Riverside, $2 50, and Harper's Bazar (Weekly), $4, at £5 00 
Putnam's Magazine, $4, at re Psy wei ase ee $5 50 The Nursery, $1 50, at 3.00 
The Galaxy, $4, at 5 50 New York Home Journal (Weekly), $3, at 450 
Harper's Monthly, $4, at 5 50 Zion's Herald (Weekly), $2 50, at 4 00 
Harper's Weekly, $4, at 5 50 Springfield Republican (Weekly), $2, at 380 


SPECIAL BOOK PREMIUMS. 


The Publishers have decided to restrict their premiums for new subscriptions entirely to books, and they make the following liberal offer, fo hold good only until February 1, 1870. 
They make this offer to all subscribers whose names are on their books. For each and every new subscriber's name, accompanied by $2 50, they will send one dollar's worth in books 
Srom the list below. If any one not a subscriber desires to avail himself of this offer, he has only to send his own snbscription in addition to the names he procures, when he will be 
entitled to obtain premiums. The Publishers desire in this way to acknowledge the favors received from their regular subscribers. 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Cr eet ee ee ee sooeee- G12 00 The Three Kings of Orient : : $250 
Tilton’s King’s Ring 









: ™) 
Works in History, Biography, and Travels. A Forest Hymn, selleasah 3.00 
Frederika Bremer’s Life, Letters, and Posthumous Works..................... 200 Forest Pictures in the Adirondacks 800 
I Mocs lacs cscpccbccte.sccccnnctevccceceanceses ... 150 Littie Red Riding-Hood . 75 
Macaulay's History of England. Student's edition, 4 vols..................... . 800 The Children in the Wood : ‘ vt) 
Palfrey’s History of New England. 2vols ....................0..0000- TS A Frog he would a Wooing Go. — By Stephens 1 00 
Darley’s Sketches Abroad. Eighty-cight illustrations............................ 850 A Visit from St. Nicholas, Darley’s illustrations ; 60 
NS WUE se ecckce nck. 0: abe sccvcsccsacesvecausccccuvac .. 200 The Vagabonds. Darley’s illustrations revere 2B 
ae te iy Fy we i ee MN ONIN 66.6 556.6. c'a sce wasedaniavedediewka dua meee 
Dene. uss ae hacndices cocdanceseven nikghacaeaaen 2 00 j ie o 
ordi os iolgacbas-iksusecbiesentens oece Serres Books Especially Designed for the Young. All illustra 
Neen ne ces sudwescednecastons .. 200 tle 
Peabody's Reminiscences of European Travel............... ha cae ehaaie ee aoe Robinson Crusoe peatke , . : 175 
Meline’s Two Thousand Miles on Horseback ..........00000.0 ccc ccc ce ccc ueeeeees 200 The Arabian Nigt 200 
Swiss Family Robinson : a : oe 1 50 
Works in Entertaining Literature, Poetry, and the Fine e+. * , pee 
Arts. Our Fresh and Salt Tutors.... pasa we , aia tee 50 
Dickens’s Works. Complete in 14 vols. Globe edition....................000.008. 21 00 Dame Nature : ia : prey 180 
I ND soo 6.d.s.os sncedcccesessasscacecsccsesveses 175 | The Ainslee Stories ; : ; 150 
MU MUEOE TRO TWO MUGTOMOBOOG 5 ooo oon s occ cw cece vec cscs sencsncccces 175 Grandpa’s House sia sees ee 
Undine and other Tales. Beautifully illustrated... .......... 1X White and Red ba : ey . 150 
Picciola, do, ede apap eaadioan 123 A Little Boy's Story ; ; .. 150 
The Lady of the Lake. 9 RS es Re 1 23 Hans Andersen's Wonder Stories... ... : . . ‘5 200 
Paul and Virginia. |). \o aasaephiineceabeweaawes a The Parent's Assistant Seon eis - : 150 
Lalla Rookh. do. ee Se ee ee ee Evenings at Home ; eco es 150 
Mrs. Caudle’s Lectures. Me 0)... BUbisekeencucecuaimcwnen 125 Tales from Shakespeare ; ; ese ee 
Alice Cary’s Ballads. ee 9.) ccbuedeauscxasisce 400 Cooper's Stories of the Sea, Prairie, and Woods. Each piaiued iene’ ae 
so cccccarvdwnsmcaccceesssesevece’ends 150 Hawthorne's The Snow Image ee . 125 
i as cae cnusctaeweesowaces soaee 1235 Stories from my Attic : ka ad eins Ott es: oe | 
UTR INDO OR APE. 8. occ ceccan. cen encecccccnee 175 Little Lou's Sayings and Doings................. LE ES : . 200 
IE des en 6 Sos daa Nua cdc cewnscsaeas 175 On the Ferry Boat a Fa caa Se 50 
WUMI BRE TOURING. 0 noni. anos ce 5 ccc ccesccccccces ES ERS Te . 250 Puss in Boots. .... on yee i NR ; 125 
Cinderella ........... ; : , 1 25 
Elegantly Illustrated Works, Beauty and the Beast ; 12 
Ee pahaiid 225 Percy's Year of Rhymes ; 50 
Watts's Divine and Moral Songs..................-.----- ie Saabs 300 The Rhyming Story-book ; , 50 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Hymns in Prose............0 0.000.000. 0-0. mens 3.00 The Oriental Picture Gallery ‘ - , i) 
a TE FINN. ios Se Scie ccbnccivcavsecces cee vatkan } 250 The Missionary Picture Gallery. palit 75 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
i 459 Broome Street, New York. 
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‘““MARVELS OF CHEAPNESS.” 


Routledge’s Globe Library. | 
_ENCLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. | 


Eacu’ VotumMge Compete iN ITSELF. 


Price per Volume - - - $175 


The publication of these volumes was commenced with 


the intention of producing a series of books that should | 


include some of the best works in the English language in 
a@ convenient volume, easy for reference, and at a price 
which would place them within the reach of all. They 
have been edited with great care, have been beautifully 
printed from new type (in many instances cast expressly 
for the purpose), on fine toned paper, and are nearly all 
illustrated, 


A LIST OF THE SERIES: 


13. Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular 
Delusions and the Madness of 
Crowds. 

By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 
ous engravings. 

“There is scarcely any subject upon which Dr. Mackay 
touches without imparting to it a certain grace, and even 
the dryest and most barren seems changed while passing 
through his hands. In the present instance, his extensive 
literary attainments have enabled him to produce a book 
stored with such valuable information as to render it not 
only # guide to the uninformed, but a source of pleasure 
even to those advanced in knowledge.”"—TZ'he Citizen 
and Round Table. 


12. The Spectator. 
New edition, reproducing the original text, both as 
first issued and as corrected by its authors With In- 
troduction, Notes, and Index, by Henry Morley, Pro- 
eae of English Literature, University College, Lon- 
don. 


11. The Works of Laurence Sterne: 
Containing the Life and Adventures of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent.; A Sentimental Journey through 
France and Italy; Sermons, Letters, etc. With a 
Life of the Author, written by himself. 


Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: 

Comprising whatever is Marvellous and Rare, Curi- 

ous, Eccentric, and Extraordinary, in all Ages and 

Nations. Edited by Edmund Fillingham King, 
M.A., author of the Life of Newton, etc. 

9. The Blackfriars Edition of the Works 

of William Shakspeare. 

Edited by Charles Knight. $2 00. 

“To all students of the ‘Sweet Swan of Avon’ Charles 
Knight is known as one of the chief illustrators of their 
favorite bard. All students should have his text at 
their right hand, and we thank him for furnishing it to us 
at so low a rate.”"—S. A. Aliibone. 

8. One Thousand and One Cems of 
English Poetry. 
Edited by Charles Mackay. 

7. Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. 

Comprising a Series of his Epistolary Correspondence 
and Conversations with many Eminent Persons 
and various Original Pieces of his Composition; 
with a Chronological Account of his Studies and nu- 
merous Works. The whole exhibiting a view of 
Literature and Literary Men in Great Britain for 
nearly half a century. A new edition. 


6. The Works of Oliver Coldsmith. 
Comprising his Essays, Plays, Poetical Works, and 
Vicar of Wakefield, with some account of his Life 
and Writings. 

5. The Adventures of Cil Blas of San- 
tillane. 

Translated from the French of Le Sage by Tobias 
Smollett. 

4. Adventures of Don Quixote De La 

Mancha. 
Translated from the Spanish of Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, by Charles Jarvis. 
3. Curiosities of Literature. 
By I. Disraeli. A new edition. 

2. Cruden’s Concordance to the Old 
and New Tesaments; or, A Viclionary 
and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. 

Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Carey. 

1. The Arabian Nights’ 

ments. 


Illustrated with numer- 


Entertain- 


A new edition. 
*.* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of 
price by the Publishers. 


CEORCGE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 
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J. SABIN & SONS, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 


Keep on hand a large and well-assorted stock of 


They give especial attention to Finely Nlustrated Works, 
Fine and Choice Editions, Also, Books relating to 
America. 

They publish monthly the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST, a journal devoted to Notes, Queries, and general 
information concerning Books; containing also a Cata- 
logue. 

They are prepared to import English, French, and 
German Books. Orders will be promptly attended to. | 

J. SABIN & SONS would call the attention of Book- | 
sellers and Publishers to the AMERICAN BIBLIOPO- 
LIST as a medium for advertisements. It has a large cir- 
culation among Bookmen, Public Libraries, and Book- 
sellers. The rates are lower than in any periodical of the 
kind. Subscription, $1 per annum. 


| 





BANCS, MERWIN & CO., 
6% anv 696 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
We are holding Regular Sales of 
Books, Autographs,Coins, Engravings, 
and Literary Property of 
all Descriptions, 
For the disposal of which our experience, acquaintance 
with buyers, and convenient location offer the very best 
advantages. Consignments solicited. 


Personal Responsibility; Cranial De- 
fects in Criminal Classes; Salem Witchcraft—Are the 
Women to Blame? On the Expression of the Eye; A 
Beautiful Face—How it is Marred ; General Washington's 
Head ; General John A, Rawlins, Hon, W. P. Fessenden, 
Hon. Asa Packer, Mother Ann Lee, Chinese Proverbs, etc., 
in November number of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
only 30 cents, or $3 a year. Newsmen have it. Address 
S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





A New Practical Arithmetic. 


We have just published 
THE ILLUSTRATIVE PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
By a Natural Method, with 
DicTaTIVE EXERCISE. 

This is a work designed for Common Schools, High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. Its authors, 
Geo. A. and E. N. L. WA.LTon, are well-known and expe- 
rienced teachers of a deservedly high reputation. We invite 
the attention of all interested in education to this new 
and original plan of teaching written arithmetic. 

Address 

BREWER & TILESTON, 


131 Washington Street, Boston. 


TO BOOK AGENTS. 





N. TIBBALS & CO. have added to their extensive 
trade in Sunday-school, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
Books the Subscription business. 

We have one book which will contain several hundred 
first-class engravings, and will be the best book for Agents 
yet published. Be sure and not engage until you see our 
circular and prospectus. Ready Sept. 1. 


N. TIBBALS & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York, 


UNITED STATES MAIL 


AND 
POST-OFFICE ASSISTANT 

Contains the only official table of RATES OF POSTAGE 
and REGISTRATION TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES, and 
full information on all other postal matters. Edited by 
J. Gayler, Special Agent Post-office Department. Pub- 
lished monthly, at New York. $1 per year. 

Address Publisher United States Mail; New York Post- 
office. 


ROOT’S SCHOOL FOR THE CABINET 
ORCAN. 

Containing Progressive Lessons, Studies, and Scales; 
Songs, Duets, Trios, and Quartets; Voluntaries, Inter- 
ludes, and Recreative Pieces, for the Parlor and Choir. 

A work of established popularity. Annual sale 12,000. 

: BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 

Price $250. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, Bos- 


7 


| Surplus,- - - - - - 





al CuarLes H. Dirson & Co., 711 Broadway, New 
ork. 
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so 
TOILET 
SOAP, 


The SONSY TOILET SOAP is mannfactured by an 
entirely new process, from the choicest and purest ma- 
terials, and will not injure the most sensitive flesh. 

To Artists and Artisans it is invaluable, removing 
dirt, fruit stains, ink, grease, etc. 


It always leaves the skin 
SMOOTH, SOFT, AND PLEASANT. 


It is very healing, and especially recommended for 
CHAPPED HaNnps oR Face. 

For the NURSERY, no family should be without it. 

It is an excellent shaving soap. 

It will not waste nor crack when left for hours in the 
water, 

It will last nearly twice as long as any other toilet 
soap. 

For sale by all Druggists and first-class Grocers. 


Cc. E. CRISWOLD & Co., 


AGENTS, 


AMERICAN SILKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE TWIST, 
SEWING SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE CASSI 





38 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS GOODS. 
BELT RIBBONS. 


SILKS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES TO ORDER. 


AGENTS: 
EDWARD HK. ARNOLD & SON, 
102 Franklin Street, New York. 


CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
4 Otis Street, Boston. 


LEONARD BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHASE, STEWART & CO.. 


10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 





“‘The Nation”’ bound gratis, See adver 
tisement Binders for ** The Nation,” in another column. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - - 





$400,000 00 
311,512 12 
Assets, July 1, 1869, - $711,512 12 





B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





““The Nation” bound gratis. See adr 
tisement: Binders for “ The Nation,” in another column. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & co., 
59 WaL. STREET, 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
FOR USE IN 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
BANKERS, 
CoRNER OF PINE AND Nassau STREETS, 
Issue CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for TRAVELLERS, available in all the PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE WORLD. 
ALSO, 


TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money made to 
EUROPE or CALIFORNIA, on favorable terms, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
S.C. & G. Cc. WARD, 


AGENTS FOR 














BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


52 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


Insurance Scrip. — 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 


46 Pine Street, New York, 


BUYS AND SELLS INSU RANCE SCRIP. 
MORTON, BLISS & co., 


BANKERS, 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers, 


available in all parts of Europe; also commercial credits. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


L. P. MORTON, BURNS & CO.,, 
72 ona meend Street, Lenten. 


CIBSON, BEADLESTON & co., 
50 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
Buy and sell Gold, Governments and all other Securities. 
Make Collections at all points. 


Durosera. 


‘BOWLES BROS. & co., 


Panis, 12 rue de la Paix; New York, 19 William Street; 
Boston, 76 State Street, 
Issue BILLS ON PARIS and the UNION BANK OF LON- 
DON, in sums to suit; also, CIRCULAR LETTERS ON 
CREDIT, available in all the Cities of Europe. 
Letters to their care registered on receipt and delivery. 


ALLOW ieemare ON 


AcunTs FOR Ta Natwn* “IN FRANCE. 


M u N ROE & c Os 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
7 Rve Scrise, Paris. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
8 WaLL StreET, New York, 


Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers in all parts 


of Europe, etc. Exchange on Paris. 


FURSE BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, MERCHANTS, AND GENERAL AGENTS, 
9 Piazza pit SpaGna, Rome. 
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The most Durable Knife known. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS IN CUTLERY, AND MADE 


MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 45 Beekman St., New York. 


JAY COOKE 
BANKERS, 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in Government Securities. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 
points. Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commis- 
sion, 


& CO., 


KIDDER, PEABODY &CO., 
40 State Street, Boston, 
BANKERS. 


Amsterdam, Frankfort, 
Bremen, Leipzig 
and Montreal. 


Paris, 
Hamburg, 
Stuttgart, 
bought and sold. 


Exchange on London, 
Berlin, Cologne, Hanover, 
Dresden, Munich, Augsburg, 
Also, Gold, Stocks, Bonds, etc., 
of Credit issued. 





JAMES W. TUCKER & CO., 
BANKERS, 
3 Rue Scripe, Paris. 

For Exchange and Travellers’ Letters of Credit, apply to 
Messrs. SMITH, RANDOLPH & CO., 
3 Nassau Street, New York. 
Messrs. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
State Street, Boston. } 


! 
> Correspondents. 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY ROBBERY, FIRE, OR 


ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 





Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit Co. | 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

In their New Marble Fire-proof Building, 
Chestnut Street. 

CAPITAL, $1,000,000, of which $550,000 is paid. 
Receive for safe keeping, under guarantee, Coupon 
Bonds, Securities. Family Plate, Coin, Deeds, and Val- 
uables of every description. Also rent Safes in their 
Burglar-proof Vaults at $20 to $75 a year, according to 
size. Interest allowed on money deposits. Trusts of 

every kind received and coma’. 


ROBERT PATTERSON, Sec. 


WM. H. CRANT, C. E. 


329 and 331 


B. BROWNE, Prest. 
at TREAS. 


| (Late Superintending Engineer of New York Central Park), 


| 
| 
| 
s 
| 


Circular Notes and Drafts on London or Paris cashed on | 


the most advantageous terms. Works of Art, Luggage, 
and all description. of Packages packed and cleared at very 
moderate charges. Wine Agents. 


AGENTS For ** THE Natwn "IN THE Para. STATEs. 


THE ABINGDON SQUARE 


SAVINCS-BANK. 


%3 Abingdon, Square (Eighth Avenue near Twelfth Street). | 


Open from 84 a.m. to 4 P.w., and on Saturdays from &4 
A.M. to8 P.M 
Interest, Six per cent. per annuin. ” Money deposited now 
will draw interest from date of deposit. 


THOMAS Met ELLAND, 
ROWN, 
Wicca SPoee 
GEO. W. BROWN, Treasurer, 
WM. H. DAVIS, Secretary. 


President. 


ay ice-Presidents. 





| 


TRINITY BULLDING, 
111 Broadway, New gece City. 

Designs furnished for the laying out of Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Suburban and Country Property. ‘epbeuiie Works, 
etc. Surveys, Estimates, Superintendence, or Consulta- 
tion, as may be desired. 


Pr’ PTSBU RGH, PA 





JOSEPH M. CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 8. COURTS. 
U TICA, HB. I. 


AUDLEY we CAZZAM, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND 
SOLICITOR IN THE U. 


NOVELTY IRON WORKS, 


77 and 83 Liserty STREET, corner Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


8S. COURTS. 





lain and Ornamental Iron Work for Buildings. 


“The Nation” bound gratis, See adver- 
nders for * 


tieement: Bi The Nation,” in another column. 


Collections made on all | 


Letters | 


Hot Water has no Effect upon it. 
EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


AND WASHINGTON. | 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


}-—-NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 
Iuminating Oil—Swietly 
seen il not Explode — 






WILLARD FELT & ay 
Stationers, Printers, and Blank 
Book Manufacturers, 


AND DEALERS IN FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH STATIONERY, 
| DEPOT OF LAROCHE, JOUBERT, LACROIX & COCS 
FANCY AND PLAIN PAPER, 
47 and 49 Liberty Strect (opposite Post-office), 
NEW YORK 


Royal Baking Powder. 
A reliable article for making Bread, 
Biscuits, all kinds of Cakes, etc. 
Cheapest and Best. .Crocers sell it. 
Manufactured only by 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


New Yorx« 


IMPORTERS 


60 Vesry STREET, 
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TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre pared to 
furnish all classes with constant employment at home, the 
whole of the time or for the spare moments. Business 
new, light, and profitable. Persons of either sex easily 
earn from 30 cents to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boye 
and girls earg nearly as much as men. That a!l who see 
this potice may send their address, and test the business, 
we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
eatiafie ~d, we will send #1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Com- 
panion——one of the largest and best family newspapers 
published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want 
permanent. = work, address E. C. ALLEN, Au- 
gusta, Maine 


E. HOLMES’ BURGLAR 
ALARM TELEGRAPH. 






each window and door of the house. 
Fe xperience of nine years without 
a failure proves that it is perfect, reliable, and satisfactors 
Thou aande who are using it testify to its merits, as wil 
be seen by a p amphlet obtained at the Office. The publi: 
are cautioned against infringement either in using or vend 
ing: the law will be applied to all such cases. 


E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., NM. Y. 
BINDERS FOR THE ‘“ NATION.” 


The Publisher of the Na/ion, considering the so-called 
‘Eureka Self-Binder”™ to be the best yet brought to his 
notice, has made arrangements for s upp ying it, in eloth, 
to subscribers and ot! at $1 25, or, if sent by mail, 
#1 50. The number of any volume \ ill be stamped upon 
it without charge, to order. 

Address, with pric e 


PUBLISHER OF 






enclosed, 
Pile NATION, 
Box 6732, New York City. 


£ This one bell, located in the sleep 
& ing-room, rings upon the opening of 
ae Sant 0} 


. 
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STEM-WINDING WALTHAM WATCHES, 


These watches represent the perfection of American in- 


iustry As they excel both in principle and finish, they | 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any watch of foreign | 


manufacture. An examination of our large assortment is 
respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO,., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


619 Broadway, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONDUCTORS, AND EX- 
PRESSMEN, 
The most exacting class of Watch-wearers, as superior to 
all others for strength, steadiness, accuracy, and dura- 
bility. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELLERS, 
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COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 


Having made arrangements with a member of the Class of 
‘69, Yale, to superintend the college department of their 
business, are ready to make contracts with any college, 
seminary, or literary institution for the taking of Class 
pictures and views. 

The great reputation of the firm at Yale and West Point, 
and the experience of the gentleman engaged, gained in 
connection with the taking of 30,000 pictures and views at 
Yale College, ensure perfect satisfaction. 

The COLLEGE DEPARTMENT has been created with 
a special view to taking Class pictures; so that they pos- 
sess unequalled facilities in that line, both as to excellence 
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| Tus BustnEss OF THE CENTRAL PAciFIc | The Most Successful Life insurance 


| RAILROAD compares with that of the Illinois 
Central Railroad as follows: 


se SS rs rd 
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il. Cen....708 170 96 $3,763,136 (cur’y) 64 526,000 


‘a ae 44 "9 5 
Cen. Pac..690 172 101 ( Or 3,656,516 (cur’y) 


Thus, it will be seen the results of the Central 
Pacific, attained during the first year of its opera- 
tion, are equally gratifying with those of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad after twelve years. Their 
respective obligations are quoted to-day : 


Illinois Central 7 p. c. cur’y Construction Bonds. ....119 
Central Pacific 6 p. c. gold Ist Mortgage Bonds....... 9334 

The two causes which, in great part, bave 
given the high standing to the securities of the 
Illinois Central Company, on both sides of the 
Atlantic—large surplus earnings, with the pro- 
ceeds of land sales, which together have been 
invested in their own bonds—are the same which 
must hereafter give great prominence to those of 
the CENTRAL PACIFIC. The honorable and 
judicious management of the Central Pacific 
Company, together with the great value of their 
property, entitle their securities to the fullest 
confidence. 

We are prepared to buy and sell the Securities 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company at the 
current market rates. 


FISK & HATCH, 


3ankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


and despatch. They are also ready to take groups or | 


views out of New York City, if ordered in sufficient num- 
bers to pay. 
All communications should be addressed to 
COLLECE DEPARTMENT, 
SARONY & CO., 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lecture Committees should send for 


Circulars of the American Literary Bureau, 132 Nassau | 


Street, New York. Established four years. The largest 
and best list of Lecturers and Readers. Engagements 
made throughout the country. No charge whatever to 


Lecture Committees. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS NN: oe 
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NeW-YORK: 

597 BROADWAY, 

PHILADE) pyr 

EARTH ui as MAREE 
E TOE, Boston, 

a 19 DOANE ST. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURGLAR 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 
: ( 265 Broadway, New York. 
Principal Warehouses: < 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
(108 Bank St., Cleveland, O. 


Tiease eend for a Circular, 


5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


A late University Professor, and writer for 
first-class Journals, instructs in Classics and English Lan- 
guage, Literature and Composition, and undertakes Lit- 
erary work, Highest credentials. Address M. A., Box 52, 
Station D. 


STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 
TWENTIETH YEAR. 
Address W. C. WILLCOX A.M., Rector, 
STAMFORD, CoNnN. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, | 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 





The only business of this School is to prepare young 
gentlemen for admission to CORNELL UNIVERSITY, of 
this place. 
WM. KINNE, M.A. 
““Amer. School Inst.’’ Founded 1855, 
Is a reliable and practical Educational Bureau, 

To aid those who want well-qualified Teachers ; 

To represent Teachers who seck positions ; 

To give parents information of good Schools; 

To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 

| Fourteen years have proved it efficient in securing “ Tue 
| RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHER- 
| MERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 14 Bond Street, New York. 





| CHECARAY INSTITUTE, 

1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

| ENGLISH AND FRENCH, FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, 


BoaRDING AND Day PuPpIts, 
Will reopen on Monday, September 20. French is the 
Language of the Family, and is coenel spoken in the 
Institute. MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 


The Suburban Home School, first-class, New 
Haven, Conn. Rev. Dr. SHEARS, Rector. See Circulars. 


The Addition of Numerous Suites of 
Rooms to the AMERICAN HOUSE, BOSTON, renders it 


more than ever a deserved favorite with families travelling. 
* Its central position and large, airy rooms are unsurpassed. 





2,812,705 (gold) ~~ 7.200.000 | 











Company of the World. 


THE 


NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co, 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


Branch Office - - - Philadelphia 


OFFICERS: 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, Philadelphia, President. 
JAY COOKE, Philadelphia, Chairman Finance and Exccu- 
tive Committee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Washington, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Philadelphia, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary. 
FRANCIS G. SMITH, M.D., Philadelphia, Medical Di- 
rector. 


This Company issued, in the first YEAR of its existence, 


7,070 POLICIES, 


INSURING 


$19,250,000. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, Agents 
for New York and Northern New Jersey. 
J. U. ORVIS, Manager. 


HORSFORD’S 
BREAD PREPARATION. 


Made under supervision of Professor E. N. HORSFORD, 
of Harvard University. ; 

For raising BREAD, BISCUIT, MUFFINS, CAKES, ete. 

The only ** Baking Powder” which restores to fine Flour 
the PHOSPHATES. ; 

Used and approved by the great Chemist, Liebig: Dr. 
Horace Green; Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York; Prof. 
R. Ogden Doremus; 8. H. Walts, editor Scientific Ameri- 
can ; Orange Judd, editor American Agriculturist ; Prof. 
Samuel Jackson, University of Pennsylvania; Prof. C. S. 
Gaunt, Philadelphia University of Medicine and Surgery ; 
and others, whose names appear in our Circular. 

Liebig’s and Horsford’s Essays on Bread-making sent 


WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 201 Fulton Street, New York. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by all dealers 
in fancy articles. 








“The Nation” bound gratis. See adver 
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